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SAVING CITIES through housing conserva tion and 
rehabilitation .. . se 


















1200 UNITS AT THE NEW SWIFTON 
VILLAGE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The above illustration is an architect's con- 
ception of a section of the new housing 
project that will house, when completed, 
4,500 people, covering 36 acres 


THOROSEAL 


Developed and built by The Jonathan Wood- 
ner Company, of Washington, D. C., the proj- 
ect, when completed, will total $25,000,000. 
The Thoro System materials, used on this 
project, furnished by the Oakley Coal & 
Supply Company, through The Nurre Com- 


oemy, Clacianell Al Loreti applies 2 coats of Thoroseal to concrete block 
y, 1 ° 


foundation, as sure protection against rain and dampness. 


WATERPLUG THOROSEAL QUICKSEAL 
Stops leaks Seals surface Beautiful finish 





For 39 years, The Thoro System materials 


have been protecting above and below- Get our 20-page brochure, pic- j 
grade masonry, where constant dampness, torially described in detail; also, 

caused by rain, destroys unprotected architect's chart for your wall. 

masonry. : 





STANDARD DRY WALL PRODUCTS 


NEW EAGLE, PENNSYLVANIA e U.S. A. SS 
Phone MONONGAHELA 67 or 1417 
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PERMAGLAS water ORDINARY wate: 
heater interior after j heater interior after 
one year’s service. \ one year’s service 




















EASY for Rust to Destroy! 


® 
glass-surfaced steel tank 
fully protects against rust 
HEATER 
Here’s assurance of no replacement problem every few 


years! This makes A. O. Smith Permaglas automatic water 
heaters ideal for all housing applications. 





A.0. Smith 





Even though “Ruthless Rust” wrecks thousands of water 
heaters every year, he can’t touch a Permaglas because ot 
its exclusive Four B.]. Protection. 

For your protection get the full Permaglas story before 
contracting for amy water heater installations. You'll be 
money ahead by specifying Permaglas. 

The ONLY water heater with Four B.1. protection 
Four Basic improvements by A. O. Smith: 





1. Glass-surfaced steel tank 3. Interior tank fittings 
can’t rust because glass can't shielded from electrolytic ac- 
rust! tion... cause of all corrosion! 
2. Absence of dissimilar metals 4. ‘“Neutrolizer’... the anti- 
inside tank! corrosion stand-by protector! 
COSTS NO MORE than ordinary water heaters 
Gas, Electric and For your copy of “Murder in the Tank” write A. O. Smith 
LP-Gas Models. Corp., Dept. JH- 23, Kankakee, Illino’s 









PERMAGLAS-HEATING PRODUCTS 


Manufacturers aiso of A.O. Smith GAS Con- 
version Burners, Home Heating Boilers, Warm 
Air Furnaces and Commercial Water Heaters. 
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REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 


73 West Monroe Street Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Just 1/32 (pitthoie size) faucet leak 
MUSHROOMS into ATOMIC WASTE 


of approximate!y 95,000 gallons 
of water yearry —costing: 


$24.14 


@ $1.90 per ra feet 
de 


If a hot water erent ‘ (actual) 
FUEL WASTED heati gallons 
costs approximately : 
$88.91 if coal ( Ibs.) 
$91.08 if off als.) 
$84.41 if gas (84411 cu. ft.) 
Above figures authenticated By Hackensack 
Water Co. and American Gas Association 


STOP this needless WASTE during 
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WASHER REPLACEMENT 
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’ Sav 1.00 or mor r 

...2 OF GEORGIA’S BIG F.H.A. PROJECTS |S: 51.20 2 more, ner faucer pe 
ing faucet washer and floating stem 
seal. Now used in many _ housing 
projects. Easily installed by your own 
plumber or maintenance mechanic. 
Used as original faucet equipment by 
leading faucet manufacturers. 
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That's 308-unit Richmond Apts. in fore- 
ground and 230-home Fleming Heights 
in background—value packed housing 
for 538 Georgia families. Built by the 
Knox Corp., each unit features the in- 


built comfort, moisture protection and - z. : aa - Wire for sample 
vilding Blanket in- > \ - + 
Seni ce — MILLER 
+. <. MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belco Div. 
5919 Tireman Ave. 
DETROIT 4 MICHIGAN 























...used A LFO L, of course! |. < a 


The Holder 
. b | 
Better Insulation and the job costs less | practical. economical, and 
ALFOL Building Blanket provides the finest in reflective insulation and sanitary solution to garbage 
combines positive, continuous vapor barrier with sag-proof, rip-resisting | can problems 


application. The pure aluminum foil surfaces reflect 95‘, of all radiant : 
heat, insure moisture protection—and, the job costs less. Write on PREVENTS RUST - ELIMINATES PESTS 
your letterhead for our big Architect’s data book.—Dept. J-2. * LASTS INDEFINITELY 








REMEMBER — ONLY ALFOL HAS BOTH THESE GREAT FEATURES For Complete Details Write Direct 


CANNON-PARKER 


]. Suspended aluminum foil sheets provid- 








; A 4 P.O. Box 1324, Birmingham, Ala. 
ing multiple reflective air spaces. me | 
2. Heavy water-proof duplex backing for | 
continuous moisture protection and posi-~ ~ | 
tive application support. 4 


ALFO L inst ins REFLECTIVE INSULATION © 


| 
, INSULATION + 155 E. 44th ST.,.. . NEW YORK 17,N.Y. | | Bibatent, 1uo.,2522778 I without chain 





Miami votes housing rehabilitation 
department Los Angeles passes 
housing code . . . Chicago city council 
approves funds for conservation pro 
gram ... New York spurs block-by 
block rehabilitation—these, and others 
like them in a half-dozen or so more 
cities, are the housing headlines of 
today. Across the country, civic lead 
ers and citizen groups are urging hous 
ing rehabilitation and conservation pro 
grams. Home builders, realtors, and 
mortgage bankers, who a few years 
ago were hailing code entorcement 
programs as a simple panacea for the 
nation’s housing ills, are now looking 
for financial backing for them. The 
new Congress may be asked to con 
sider legislation for a more liberal in 
sured mortgage program to help finance 
such repair and remodeling projects. 

The variety of housing law enforce 
ment proposals headlined from Cali 
tornia to New York, summarized be 
low, are not only testimony to the 
need for such programs but also to the 
growing awareness of their administra 
ind to the 
recognition of the dual purposes of 


tive and financial problems 


conservation and rehabilitation pro 
grams. 

The idea of two separate programs 
to meet the two separate problems ot 
rehabilitation and conservation is so 
new that there is no city in the United 
States today that has effective, operat 
ing programs for both. 

Only in Chicago, where the city’s 
interim commission on neighborhood 
conservation pinpointed the failure of 
most so-called conservation programs 
as “failure to understand that conserva 
tion is ‘slum prevention’ and not 
maintenance of minimum standards or 
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rehabilitation of individual structures 
in slums and blighted areas” has the 
recognition of these dual problems tak 
en root sufficiently to get a separate 
conservation program under way with 
official blessings. 

Simply put, rehabilitation is a cure; 
conservation a preventive. In combi 
nation with public housing and rede 
velopment, these programs, as expressed 
by Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., of 
Baltimore, “constitute a unified pro 
gram for better housing for all citi 
zens. a 

Rehabilitation programs are those 
intended to bring reclaimable sab 
standard housing up to minimum 
standards by way oft entorcement ol 
housing codes and by improving on 
those minimum standards through such 
“Yardvilles,” 
“Operation Fix-Ups,” and “Operation 
Junkyards” (see March 1952 
pages 80, 83). 


clean-up programs as 


JOURNAI 


Conservation programs are those in 
tended to keep standard housing trom 
deteriorating into substandard housing, 
uso via law enforcement programs but 
with different standards and techniques. 

As more and more cities adopt such 
programs and housers, redevelopers, 
and planners turn more critical eyes on 
them, city fathers are being called upon 
to answer such questions as: 

Is the health department the logi 
cal agency to administer a housing 
Should 
the enforcement program be centered 


rehabilitation program? 


in the building department? .. . Or 
should a separate agency be set up 
whose sole function would be adminis 
tration of the program? 

How should such projects be fi 


nanced? By private investors? ... 


Saving cities 
through conservation 
and rehabilitation — 


something new is 
being added to 
the housing picture 


By government insured mortgages 
By public funds? 

Does a conservation program need 
different standards, a different admin 
istrative set-up, different hinancinyg than 
1 rehabilitation program? 

Miami city fathers have answered 
with a new department to administer 
its rehabilitation program; Los Angeles 


with the building department. New 


York City has proposed a “block-by 


14 S ; 
DOCK Mortgage to finance rehabilita 


tion; Baltimore uses a “nonprofit fund. 


( hicago Is putting responsibility lor 

ts fledgling conservation program 
existin agency. The cases ror 

these and other solutions are pre 


ented be low. 





CONSERVATION 





Chicago, armed with $55,000 appro 
priated by the city council to adminis 
ter the first year of its conservation 
program and with a tentative plan for 
carrying it out, based on the report of 
its interim commission on neighbor 
hood conservation, by late January had 
selected its first project areas. 

This action program 1s the result of 
the conviction, as spelled out in the 
interim commission's report, “that new 
slums are developing in Chicago faster 
than we can clear and rebuild the old 
ones ... The costs of rebuilding 
ire enormous. We simply cannot af 
ford to wait until older areas reach 
the slum state. We must act now. 
page 409.) 
Administration of the program, tor 


(See November Journat, 
the time being, will follow the recom 


mendations of the interim commis 
sion, appointed last summer by Mayor 
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If the kids were transferred from the street to a playground made from a vacant lot, would that be a ‘‘conservation’ 





measure?- 
Chicego scenes by Mildred Mead 





Martin Kennelly to study the conserva- 
tion problem. 

The city’s Office of Housing and Re 
development Coordinator, headed up 
by James C. Downs, Jr., who also is 
chairman of the interim commission 
on neighborhood conservation, will di 
rect the program. Seven new statt em 
ployees will be hired to work on the 
program. In naming the coordinator’s 
office as the responsible agency for the 
program, the interim commission ex 
plained: “This new responsibility pro 
posed for the office implies the recog 
nition of neighborhood conservation as 
an indispensable part of a broad hous 
ing and rebuilding program.” 

Neighborhood units will be certihed 
for conservation in cooperation with 
the city plan commission. The selection 
of the first conservation neighborhoods 
are to be based on five criteria, the com- 
mission said in its report: (1) physical 
condition; (2) geographical distribu 
tion; (3) type of economic and social 
structure; (4) possibility of achieving 
results through the cooperative work 
of such agencies as the Chicago Hous 
ing Authority, Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission, Chicago Dwellings As 
sociation, the board of education, and 
the park district; and (5) willingness 
and ability of community groups to 
participate in the project. 

During the first year of the neigh 
borhood conservation program, the city 
expects Lo select only a tew areas tor 
intensive pioneering conservation work. 
The commission pointed out that be 
cause of the 


Variety of reasons tor 


neighborhood decline and the diversity 


#~ remedies called for, generalizations 
as to cause and cure can be of only 
limited value. “Each neighborhood has 
its own problems and must be dealt 
with individually.” 
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The Chicago plan commission has 
already established “residential planning 
which the conservation com- 
mission said may be the basis for se 


units,” 


lection of conservation areas it they 
are not so large as to be unwieldy. It 
explained that such a unit is normally 
bounded by major thoroughfares, is 
served by an elementary school, and 
has its own organized open space and 
shopping areas. 

A new municipal court, called the 
building and neighborhood conserva- 
tion court, has been set up on an 
experimental basis to hear building and 
housing violation cases from conserva- 
tion areas. A special prosecutor from 
the corporation counsel’s office has been 
assigned to handle the cases. 

The interim commission’s suggested 
step-by-step plan for carrying out a 
conservation program in a selected area 
includes: 

1—A planning analysis of land use, 
zoning, community facilities, traffic, 
and population factors. 

2—Preparation of a tentative neigh 
borhood plan, outlining the program 
of action and the timing on it. 

3—A survey of the area by the build 
ing department as to housing violations, 
environmental nusiances, and zoning 
violations. 

4—An analysis of municipal services 
such as street cleaning, garbage collec 
tion, and weed control. 

5—Sumulation of cooperation with 
neighborhood organizations. 

6—Analysis of problems of financing 
minor repairs, major alterations, and 
new construction. 

7—Development of a publicity and 
public relations program. 

$—Action on the plan, dependent 
upon the analyses and decisions com 


ing out ol the steps outlined above. 


Meanwhile, as these conservation 
plans were taking shape, Chicago civic 
leaders backing the effort were look 
ing for answers to the many questions 
arising out of the program. Sponsors 
of a one day conference on conserva 
tion—the Metropolitan Housing and 
Planning Council of Chicago and the 
University of Chicago—held in Chicago 
in late 1952, posed such questions as: 

Should a governmental unit be cre 
ated to carry out the public aspects of 
conservation? Should such a unit 
be a “conservation authority?” ... A 
department in the city government con 
cerned exclusively with conservation? 

Or a division within an existing 
city department? 

Are conservation programs primarily 
self-help efforts of tenants and proper 
ty owners with no additional govern 
mental powers required? 

What are the means of publicly fi 
nancing conservation? 
rate tunds? 


° By corpo 
... By bond issues? ... By 
general tax levy? By grants for 
special assessments? 

If conservation is to be operated with 
out public subsidy, can it be done by 
selling shares in conservation corpo 
rations? Assessing members of 
community organizations? o + « ACES 
ing property owners in a conservation 


bloc k ? 


ing fund of voluntary contributions? 


. Or by setting up a revoly 





REHABILITATION 





THE SEPARATE ACENCY 


Miami, atter hearing testimony trom 
G. Yates Cook, director of Baltimore's 
housing bureau in the city’s health de 
partment (charged with administering 
the “Baltimore Plan” of entorcement) 
in September 1952 passed an ordinance 
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ARE TRAFFIC HAZARDS A BLIGHTING INFLUENCE? 
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that set up for housing code entorce 
ment an independent city department. 
Known as the department of slum re 
habilitation and prevention, it operates 
directly under the city manager and 
the city’s five man governing body of 
commissioners and with a nine per 
son advisory council, also authorized 
in the 1952 ordinance. 

Mr. Cook, who testified in favor of 
a separate agency for administering a 
rehabilitation 


housing program, has 


outlined a four point program to 
guide a city in setting up what he 
believes is a workable program: 

1—The mayor should appoint an ad 
visory housing committee, made up ot 
an educator, an attorney, an architect, 
a labor leader, a banker, and others 
to assure a representative cross section 
ot community interests. 

2—Housing laws should be revised 
so that inadequacies can be cleared 
up and a comprehensive housing code 
established. 

3—A new unit of city government 
should be established to do the job 
of inspection. The person in charge 
should be a paid specialist, not a mem 
ber of the city ruling body. 

4—A housing court (which he calls 


a “means of education not a weapon”) , 


should be set up to enforce the hous 
ing code. 

On the matter of health department 
vs. building department vs. a separate 
agency to administer a rehabilitation 
program, Mr. Cook had this to say: 

“There are still many people who do 
not believe that a new agency is neces 
sary to enforce a minimum standards 
law. The public health people teel 
that it is a prerogative of the health 
department and can be done in the 
health department. Building officials 
feel that it is a prerogative ot their de 
partment and it can be done in the de 
partment that controls new construc 
tion and all phases of building opera 
tions. | feel that both are wrong. They 
come to these conclusions because they 
are not looking at the total job that 
needs to be done. 
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“Rehabilitation of a slum area 
through entorcement of housing laws 
becomes more than the policing of a 
violation notice. In this area | slum 
one deals with a maximum of every 
force that tends to keep conditions 
status quo and a minimum of every 
force that would tend to improve either 
conditions of environment or of the 
people. There isn’t a health depart 
ment in the country that has even been 
able to police the garbage out of the 
slum areas and by the same token 
there isn't a building department in 
the country that has enforced the build 
ing code in a slum area. 

“A new department to be effective 
will have to be geared to public opinion 
and that is why I advocate that this 
department should immediately have 
an advisory group that would be an 
absolute cross section of the communi 
ty. It the new department is operated 
in a manner whereby it tends to work 
with and through public opinion at 








all tumes, it can be effective. But when 


city administrators say that it can be 


done with a ‘back of the hand’ mo 

tion, they are retusing to look at the 
' , 

S1Z« ind complexity of the proviem 


that is contronting American urban 
centers.” 

The “case” tor the separate age 
is finding tavor elsewhere, also. Bos 
ton and Cleveland are considering sepa 
rate departments to enforce their hous 
ing and building codes and Morris 


1 


town and New Brunswick, New Jer 


sey have already taken steps toward 
concentrating responsibility in specia 
city agencies, 


In Boston, a report ot the New Bos 
ton Committee on rehabilitation « 
housing, issued in late 1952, adve 


cated creation ot a modern housi 


code with a single agency responsibl 
for its administration. In its recom 
mendations it asked that the VK 
appoint a “housing steering committ 


lor coordination ot all municipal no 


No school playground—so Chicago park district closes off a street area. Is this how 
blight begins? 


Proto 


graph: Mildred Mee 
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VACANT LOT MAINTENANCE—IS IT A CONSERVATION MEASURE? 


Chicago Photographs: Mildred Mead 





ing improvement activities;” that the 
committee review and compile all exist 
ing housing codes as they affect sani 
tary, structural, fire, safety, and 
cupancy as a basis for a code enforce 
ment campaign; and that “responsi 
bility for inspection and enforcement 


oc 


of such a code be delegated to a single 
agency to secure uniform and efficient 
administration.” 

Mayor Thomas A. Burke of Cleve 
land in December disclosed that he was 
considering the establishment of a new 
municipal bureau to deal exclusively 
with housing rehabilitation. The sug 
gestion was made because Cleveland 
city officials are probing what the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer called the city’s 
“ailing and ineffectual housing inspec- 
tion machinery.” The building com 
missioner, according to the newspaper, 
has admitted lack of adequate training 
and supervision in his department to 
cope with rehabilitation problems. 
Mayor Burke has also suggested that 
when an urban redevelopment agency 
is established for the city, it might in- 
clude a special rehabilitation section. 

In Morristown, the city’s board of 
aldermen has appointed a supervisor of 
rehabilitation and dwellings who is in 
charge of enforcement of both build 
ing and health codes. In New Bruns 
wick, the city commission has also ap 
pointed a supervisor of rehabilitation 
and a committee, made up of the city 
engineer, fire chief, health officer, and 
three laymen, who are responsible for 
demolition of unsafe houses and re 
habilitation of substandard dwellings. 


THE BUILDING DEPARTMENT 


Los Angeles, on the other hand, 
which passed three ordinances in Octo- 
ber 1952 to get a new rehabilitation pro- 
gram under way, has put the main re- 
sponsibility for enforcement of its new 
housing code in the building depart- 
ment. Besides unifying its housing laws 
in a single code and- putting the build- 
ing department in charge of the pro- 
gram, the new ordinances set up a five 
man housing advisory and appeal board 
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to be appointed by the board of build- 
ing and safety commissioners, with the 
approval of the city council. The hous- 
ing advisory and appeal board will 
serve in an advisory capacity to the 
board of building and safety commis 
sioners on matters concerning housing, 
will conduct investigations, and will 
consider appeals and protests concern 
ing housing violations. 

Reasons for concentrating enforce 
ment of Los Angeles’ housing rehabili 
tation program in the building depart- 
ment were explained by J. C. Monning, 
assistant chiet of the building division 
of the city’s department of building and 
safety, thus: 

“The fundamental causes of sub 
standard building conditions are pri- 
marily violations of basic building reg- 
ulations (not sanitary regulations), i.e., 
illegal additions to buildings, illegal 
partitioning of rooms, illegal conversion 
ot accessory buildings, violation of oc 
cupancy and zoning laws, illegal plumb 
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ing, electrical, and heating installations. 
These are building items rather than 
health department ‘housekeeping’ items. 

“The housing inspectors of the health 
department in the city of Los Angeles 
are hired and trained as sanitarians— 
and rightly so. Consequently, in their 
past enforcement of housing mainte 
nance provisions ... they have concen 
trated on the enforcement of sanitary 
requirements to the exclusion of obtain 
ing correction of building, electrical, 
and plumbing deficiencies. This is un 
derstandable, since it would be imprac 
tical to expect a health inspector to be 
thoroughly familiar with all the build 
ing, plumbing, and electrical laws and 
what is more, would cause a duplica 
tion of the inspectors who are qualified 
in these subjects who are now rightly 
in the building department. 

“The health department inspector is 
not concerned with substandard build 
ing conditions until the health of the 
occupants is impaired. This is too late 


ye 
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The house on the left is falling into disrepair—the house on the right is being main- 
tained in top condition. What's the answer to this first step in the direction of blight? 
Chicago Photograph: Mildred Mead 
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because a slum condition has then been 
created. Contrast this to the preventive 
measures that can be taken by a build- 
ing department before a health menace 
or substandard condition is created.” 

Although responsibility for housing 
rehabilitation is centralized in the build- 
ing department because, according to 
Mr. Monning, “dual responsibility has 
failed in the past and could not be ex- 
pected to be successful in the future,” 
the total housing law enforcement pro- 
gram is still divided to some extent be- 
tween the building and health depart- 
ments. 

Charles L. Senn, engineer-director of 
the bureau of sanitation in the depart- 
ment of health, commenting upon the 
new set-up, explained the division of 
responsibilities this way: 

“. . « it was agreed that the building 
department would concentrate its efforts 
on a premise-by-premise inspection of 
buildings in the grossly substandard 
areas. In the areas where the concen- 
trated inspections are made, the health 
inspectors would avoid making routine 
premise-by-premise inspections. The 
building department’s inspection would 
be relatively infrequent and so, after 
they had brought up a neighborhood to 
minimum requirements, the health de- 
partment would resume its preventive 
program. . . We believe that the city 
council in adopting the legislation ac- 
cepted two major theories, namely: 

“|—That seriously blighted and sub- 
standard areas must be covered by con- 
centrated, comprehensive inspections 
whereby property owners will be served 
with notices that fully explain what 
must be done to bring the buildings up 
to minimum acceptable standards. This 
involves the exercise of all available legal 
authority whether in fields normally 
covered by health, building, fire, or 
zoning inspection agencies. 

“2—That all housing must be sub- 
ject to routine inspection. The items that 
are most apt to require periodical in- 
spection are those relating to sanitation 
and public health.” 

In the opinion of the Los Angeles 
health department officials, the con- 
certed program of rehabilitation “could 
probably be done best by health depart- 
ments but [we] feel the Los Angeles 
compromise provides what can be a 
practical and workable program.” 


THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Traditionally, local health depart- 
ments have been considered the logical 
agencies to enforce housing codes, even 
though, according to a survey of sani- 
tation practices in 42 local health de- 
partments made by the American Pub- 
lic Health Association in 1951, only 1 
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A documentary film of the 


“BALTIMORE PLAN” FOR 
NEIGHBORHOOD REHABILITATION 


had a premiere showing on February 
are not yet available for rental or sale, it is anticipated that they may be 
some time this spring, via the producing agency, Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. Production of the film was made possible through contribu 
tions from the Fight Blight Fund, Inc., described on page 46. 
“Baltimore's Slum Fight,” as the film is titled, recognizes neighbor 
hood rehabilitation as one of three tools being used in Baltimore to fight 
its slums: (1) public housing, (2) urban redevelopment, and (3) reha 


An illustrated book on the “Baltimore Plan” is now being prepared 
as a supplement to the film, financed through a $10,000 grant trom the 
Fund for Adult Education of the Ford Foundation. 


2 in Baltimore. Although prints 








per cent of sanitation personnel time is 
spent on housing inspections. 

Baltimore’s widely publicized hous 
ing enforcement program is adminis- 
tered by the health department; Mil- 
waukee’s code, ‘one of the oldest in the 
country, centers responsibility in its 
health department; Massachusetts mini 
mum standards of fitness for human 
habitation, adopted by 19 local com- 
munities, were promulgated by the 
state department of public health. 

Moreover, the American Public 
Health Association has taken the lead 
in setting up healthful housing stand- 
ards through a series of publications on 
the subject. Its new “Proposed Housing 
Ordinance,” written by the committee 
on the hygiene of housing as a guide 
to local communities in preparing hous- 
ing codes and setting up the machinery 
to enforce them, assumes the health de- 
partment as the agency responsible for 
enforcement. 

Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow, chairman of 
the committee on the hygiene of hous- 
ing for APHA, in his foreword to the 
“Proposed Housing Ordinance” says: 

“It has become obvious that health 
officers have responsible administrative 
roles to play in the elimination of the 
more serious health hazards associated 
with substandard dwellings . . . The 
suggestion that a housing ordinance 
should be enacted to be enforced by the 
health officer does not imply any in- 
fringement of the powers and duties 
of building departments or fire de- 
partments. Dr. Krumbiegel [chairman 
of the subcommittee that drafted the 
code] points out in his statement of 
principles and policies that the prob- 
lems of structural safety and of fire 
safety belong, and should continue to 
belong, to the departments now respon- 
sible for their control. These bodies 
should exercise jurisdiction over the 
construction of all new dwellings. 
Health inspectors who discover defects 
influencing or involving structural 


safety which arise during occupation 
should refer them to building or fire 
inspectors for legal action. 

“It would be unrealistic, however, to 
assume that the more active functioning 
of the health department in the housing 
field will not have indirect long-range 
influence on general social policy with 
respect to housing. The adoption by the 
health department of sound and well 
balanced codes dealing with the health 
aspects of occupied dwellings may per 
haps lead to instructive comparison of 
overlapping features of health codes and 
building codes and to gradual volun 
tary modification and improvement of 
both. 

“From the angle of administration, 
the development of a health department 
inspection staff with a real understand 
ing of the objectives of healthful hous 
ing may lead, not to rivalry, but to 
more effective cooperation among all 
agencies concerned . . 

“In any case, the health officer has 
definite responsibility, which should no 
longer be ignored, to control the health 
hazards associated with substandard 
housing. The health department al 
ready has machinery which provides 
for direct and continuing contacts 
(through its nurses and inspectors) with 
almost every household in substandard 
areas and is therefore in a unique po 
sition to effect needed improve- 
ments. 

Ralph J. Johnson, senior sanitary en- 
gineer with the United States Public 
Health Service division of engineering 
resources, outlining the health de 
partment role in housing in a recent 
article in Public Health Reports said: 

“The health department has a 
unique and personal relationship with 
the families who occupy substandard 
housing. The public health nurse and 
sanitarian are frequent visitors to the 
slum home and the blighted area. . . 

“It has been demonstrated in several 
cities that when health departments en- 
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force minimum standards ot healthful 
housing, community interest is awak- 
ened and incentive for further improve- 
ments is provided. . . 

“The principal housing responsibility 
of the health department is the admin- 
istration of the housing code regulating 
the facilities, maintenance, and occu 
pancy of existing dwellings. . .” 

Mr. Johnson points out, however, 
that the program cannot be conducted 
by the health department in isolation. 
“It is necessary for the health depart 
ment, in conjunction with all other 
official agencies of government and 
with representative community organ 
izations concerned with the housing 
problem, to decide on the extent and 
area of enforcement. It is particularly 
important, of course, that the housing 
law enforcement program be coordi 
nated with the programs of the slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment 
agency and the housing authority, rental 
payments of the welfare department, 
and the master plan of the community.” 





REHABILITATION FINANCE 





Once housing standards have been 
established, a department or agency set 
up to administer a rehabilitation pro- 
gram, and inspection is going ahead, 
there remains the problem of how prop 
erty owners—generally of limited means 
in rehabilitation areas—can finance the 
improvements required by law. Realiza- 
tion of the need for such financing has 
been slow in dawning. Although seeds 
for the Baltimore Plan of slum rehabil- 
itation were sowed as long ago as 1941, 
it was not until ten years later—in 1951] 
—that steps were taken to work out a 
financing plan for the home owners 
involved. And only recently have home 
builders and realtors recognized that a 
code and entorcement of it were in- 
sufficient to get real results. To meet 
this financing problem, several plans 
are being tried or projected: 


THE NONPROFIT FUND 


saltimore’s Fight Blight Fund, Inc., 
is a nonprofit organization set up to 
give advice and financial assistance to 
owner occupants of dwellings slated 
for rehabilitation under Baltimore’s 
enforcement program. Bankers and 
business men raised somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $50,000, which is used 
as a revolving fund to make loans to 
owner occupants who must bring prop- 
erty up to minimum standards. Depend- 
ing upon the circumstances of the bor- 
rowers, either little or no interest is 
paid on loans made by the Fund. 

In addition to lending money, the or- 
ganization offers professional advice on 
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financing and helps make arrange- 
ments between owners, mortgage lend- 
ers, and banks. 

Here is a typical case: 

A couple with an income ot only $75 
per month and a balance of $300 due 
on their mortgage, was ordered to make 
electrical and other improvements in 
their house. First estimates for the work 
were $850 and $1525 but through the 
efforts of the Fight Blight Fund coun- 
selor a new estimate of $492 tor work 
that would meet legal requirements was 
secured. The mortgage lender agreed 
to increase his mortgage by $100 and 
the balance was advanced by the Fund, 
secured by a second mortgage. 


MORTGAGE BANKER AID 


New York City, through State Hous 
ing Commissioner Herman Stichman, 
is proposing a “block-by-block mortgage 
for rehabilitation” plan. Under the plan, 
banks and mortgage lending institu 
tions interested in seeing that struc- 
turally sound neighborhoods are reha- 
bilitated, would lend money for reha- 
bilitation of all sound structures in one 
block that need repair. A New York 
banker, who proposed the idea, said that 
he would be willing to lend the money 
for rehabilitation provided that the 
money was used to correct all violations 
in one block and if other banks and 
mortgage lenders joined in the program. 
The plan was devised after civic groups 
interested in rehabilitation efforts said 
that banks were unwilling to lend 
money for repairs in run-down sec 
tions. The banks, in reply, said that al 
though a particular building in a block 
might warrant a loan for repairs, its 
value would ultimately be affected by 
adjoining buildings that were deterio 
rated and, therefore, it was frequently 
unwise to make a loan on even the 
good buildings in such an area. Under 
the block-by-block mortgage plan, say 
the promoters, all of the buildings in a 
block would be rehabilitated and would 
enhance the value of one another. 

To get the plan under way, local sav- 
ings banks have set up a $5000 fund to 
pay expenses of a survey to determine 
which blocks should be rehabilitated. 


GOVERNMENT AID 


Some home builders, realtors, and 
bankers envision a new program of Fed- 
eral Housing Administration insurance 
on mortgages for repairs and rehabilita- 
tion that will permit longer amortiza- 
tion periods than now are permitted on 
such loans. Under the present FHA pro- 
gram, the agency insures “moderniza- 
tion” loans made by private lending in- 
stitutions but only on a three year 
amortization basis for single family 

(Continued column one, page 62) 





NEW FINANCING 
FORMULA YIELDS 
LOW INTEREST RATE 


When the permanent bonds ot 47 
housing authorities were sold on Janu- 
ary 21, a new financing plan developed 
by the Public Housing Administra 
tion had a trial run—and the results 
in terms ot lowered interest rates 
seemed to justify the change. Average 
interest rate on the $127,215,000 ot 
January bonds was 2.396 per cent, as 
contrasted with the 2.544 average rate 
ol the previous issue, sold in Septem 
ber 1952. 

The change in financing formula 
was directed toward encouraging great 
er interest in housing authority bonds 
on the part of commercial banks, since 
they had not purchased any of the 
170 million dollar issue last Septem 
ber. Evidence that this goal of the 
changed policy was achieved was the 
fact that the commercial bank syndi 
cate, headed by Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company, was low bidder on 
43 of the 47 January issues. 

30 Year Maturities 

The new financing method was 
built around the idea that the market 
is much more receptive to bonds 
that do not extend as long as 40 
years. Thus, the January 21 bonds 
had maturities restricted to 30 years, 
representing about 70 per cent of the 
development costs of the projects in 
volved. Then, to finance the remain 
ing 30 per cent of the capital costs 
of the projects, under the 40-vear fi 
nancing plan authorized in the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, PHA will now pur- 
chase from housing authorities 40 
year permanent notes, with interest paid 
at the going federal rate of around 
2.5 per cent. Amortization of such 
notes is to start after 30 years. 

But a further part of the plan is 
centered around taking advantage of 
low interest rates currently available 
for short-term notes. The plan is, on 
the 40-year notes, for local authorities 
to issue temporary notes of around one 
years duration to private investors, 
with the proceeds of which they will 
buy back the permanent notes issued 
to PHA. Because of the differeatial 
existing between rates on temporary 
notes and permanent bonds, PHA ex- 
pects local authorities to save up to 
| per cent in interest per year on the 
30 per cent of the cost financed with 
temporary notes—a saving that will be 
applied to advance amortization on 
the bonds, thus reducing the total 
period of financing. At current short- 
term money rates, the combined 30- 
year bonds and 40-year notes involved 
in the January 21 sale would bear an 
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average 2.10 rate. Assuming no short- 
term financing of the PHA-held notes, 
the average rate is figured at 2.45. 

The whole economy of this new fi- 
nancing method, assuming its use on 
future issues, hangs on the theory 
that short-term money will remain 
available at lower interest costs than 
long-term money. In this connection, 
however, it has been noted that Federal 
Reserve Banks have recently raised the 
rate charged member banks for bor- 
rowing and there is some feeling that 
this may be the beginning of a trend 
away trom advantageous short-term 
rates. Business Week for January 24 
says in this connection that the new 
FRB rate “is a plain warning that boi 
rowing is not going to get any cheaper. 
It will encourage corporations to get 
their debt salted down on a long-terra 
basis if they possibly can—because it 
indicates that the cost of carrying shori 
term loans is likely to rise rather than 
drop in the future.” 

Actually, PHA had already been 
forced to face the fact of this trend 
when, in December, it abandoned its 
previous practice of placing a ceiling 
on rates it would accept on short-term 
housing notes (see January JourNat, 
page 12). 

Bond Counsel Policy 

Another feature of the January 21 
bond sale was the fact that PHA con- 
tinued its policy of allowing purchasers 
of bonds to select bond counsel. This 
sale was the second in which the ef- 
tects of the policy were tested—with 
no adverse results observed in either 
case. Earlier, on recommendation of 
NAHO’s Fiscal Policy Committee, the 
Association’s Board of Governors had 
gone on record as favoring the policy 
provisionally, to see how it would work 
out in actual operation (see November 
JournaL, page 412). The September 
bond sale was the first one in which 
purchasers were given the opportunity 
to select counsel and the Fiscal Policy 
Committee reported on the results of 
the sale to the board at its December 
8-9 meeting, recommending continued 
support for the policy. The commit 
tee said: “In view of the extremely 
precarious situation in the financial 
market today, together with the limited 
outlet and urgent necessity for the sale 
of these bonds . . . it is the unanimous 
opinion of the Fiscal Policy Commit- 
tee that these facts considerably out- 
weigh any objections which have thus 
far been raised to the procedure. We 
accordingly feel that the existing policy 
should be continued, subject to re- 
vision or abandonment in the event it 
should prove unsatisfactory in the 
future.” The Board voted to continue 
support of the policy, as recommended. 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1952 1951 
December 76.000 60.806 
Total for veat 1.131.300 1.091.300 
S € R € if Labor Stat 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


December $917.000.000 $4 26.000 OO 
Total for eal $10.527.000.000 $10.444.000,000 
Source: Bure f Labor Statistics and Department of ¢ 
RENTAL TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
(Total multi-famil 
December Total 
1952 1952 195 
Number 13,300 s 100 00 1? 
Per cent to total 17.5 162 15.1 
S ! ! 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 
December Total I) miber 
Private 72.000 1.074.300 +500 1) 100 
Public 1.000 57.000 1.300 71.200 
Total 76.000 1.131.300 60.800 1.09] 


Source: Bureau of 1 Stat 


URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
December Total December Lota 
1952 1952 1951 19 
Urban +1000 4608 800 31.40 15.400 


Rural nonfa 35.000 522.500 29,400 196.000 


Tota 76.000 1.131.300 60.800 (91.306 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of 220.000 ov less) 


1952 1951 


November $1.492,390,000 $ 1.366.073.0001 
First cleven month $16.464.220.000 $15.097.216.001 
S Home Li Bank B 1, Fede H 
Administration, Veterar Administr 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


In amounts of 220.000 or less) 
1952 l ! 
=< 74c »2 725 
Novembx 245.24 236.73 
' 1 > ==" ane rAE26 
First cleven month J 6.405 653.519 


S ‘ H e | ts Bank B 


LARGE-SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
Under Titles 11, V1. VIII. and 1X 
December Total December ta 


195? ! 


Number tf project 24 240 )| 1s] 

Dwelling unit 2,683 39,769 +191 73.20 

Dollar amount $23,238,450 $317.593,400 $33,342,950 55376.973.328 
a } Hon \ 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes carnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction 
1952 1951 
November $2.39 $2.260 


S ¢ Rureau of Labor Statist 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949—100) 


1952 195] 


December 118.3 118.0 
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CALIFORNIA TOWN APPROVES 
NONFARM LOW-RENT PROGRAM 

By more than seven to one—112 to 
15—Thornton, California voters on 
January 6 approved construction of a 
50 unit rural nonfarm housing project 
to be built by the Housing Authority 
of the County of San Joaquin. Ap 
proved on the same ballot by a vote ot 
100 to 23 was a proposition for the 
housing authority to acquire and op- 
erate as a low-rent project an existing 
farm labor camp of 30 garden homes, 
two apartments, and 105 temporary 
metal shelters. The referendum on the 
two propositions was necessary under 
a 1950 amendment to the California 
constitution that requires voter ap- 
proval on each proposed public hous- 
ing project. 

Support for the low-rent program 
came from a community parent-teach- 
ers group: the Thornton Canning 
Company, largest industry in the area; 
and the Thornton Progress Club, a 
chamber of commerce body. 

The San Joaquin county authority 
agreed to take on the job of operating 
a low-rent program for Thornton on 
request of the chamber of commerce 
group. The club conducted a survey 
of housing conditions in the unincor- 
porated town—which has a population 
of 800 to 1000—and found substandard 
housing “a threat to the health, safety, 
and morals of the residents of the 
Thornton area.” Year around use was 
being given 68 temporary dwellings 
owned by the canning company and 
many of the 105 temporary metal shel- 
ters at the farm labor camp, Allan R. 
Reed, executive director of the housing 
authority, said. Mr. Reed said the new 
low-rent project would free the canning 
company housing and the temporary 
structures for use of seasonal workers 
coming into Thornton, located in the 
heavily agricultural San Joaquin Valley. 


U.S. CANNED ANTI-HOUSING SLOGAN 
USED IN TORONTO REFERENDUM 
“Can you afford to pay somebody 
else’s rent?”—the canned slogan of 
public housing foes in the United States 
—has made its way across the border 
into Canada. The Property Owners 
Association of Toronto, apparently 
lifting a page from the kit of instruc- 
tions on how to defeat public housing 
put out by anti-housing forces in the 
United States, published an ad urging 
a “No” vote in a recent Toronto hous- 
ing referendum. The ad called Regent 
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Park, the development in question, a 
“socialized housing project.” 

In spite of the campaign against the 
project, Toronto citizens voted in favor 
of the 5 million dollar bond issue, pro- 
ceeds of which will finance completion 
of the Housing Authority of Toronto's 
Regent Park, a slum clearance devel- 
opment. The project is financed with 
national, provincial, and municipal 
funds. An unfavorable vote on the 
bond issue would have stopped work 
on the last and biggest (624 unit) sec- 
tion of Regent Park. One 340 unit sec- 
tion is nearing completion and another 
326 unit section is completed. 

The bond issue—and the project— 
had the support of local newspapers, 
the mayor, city council members, and 
all candidates who were then campaign 
ing for re-election to city offices. 

The vote on the bond issue was 
ordered by the Ontario municipal 
board, a provincial body that is em 
powered to either order or forego ret 
erenda on local financing issues. Lorne 
Cummings, chairman of the Ontario 
municipal board, warned when it ap 
proved an earlier bond issue for the 
project last June that further issues 
would have to be approved by the vot 
ers of Toronto. (The city’s share of 
the cost of the project rose from an 
original estimated 2 million dollars in 
1947 to 13.4 million dollars in 1952 and 
two bond issues to finance the project 
had been approved earlier without 
referenda.) Local opposition to the 
housing project strengthened the board's 
decision that voters should have a say 
on the new issue, Mr. Cummings said. 

On behalf of the housing authority, 
the mayor and city council of Toronto 
asked the municipal board to dispense 
with the referendum, as it had on 
earlier issues, to protect the city’s invest 
ment in Regent Park: the authority 
already had built a heating plant big 
enough for the entire 1290 unit project 
and feared it might face lawsuits from 
land owners whose property was ex- 
propriated for the project in 1947 if 
the referendum failed. 


HHFA OK’S TITLE I—TITLE 111 
COMBINATION IN PHILADELPHIA 
Use of Title I funds by the Redevel- 
opment Authority of the City of Phila- 
delphia to buy and clear a site for a 
Title III low-rent housing project was 
approved recently by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. A temporary 
loan of $1,223,095 and a capital grant 





of $794,881, both applied tor under 
Title I provisions of the 1949 housing 
act, will go to the redevelopment au- 
thority to buy and clear East Poplar 
Unit No. 3 (see October 1952 JourNat, 
page 341). The Philadelphia Housing 
Authority—acting as redeveloper—will 
buy the 5.8 acre site with Title III 
funds provided by the 1949 act and 
build a 203 unit low-rent project. 

Estimated total cost of acquiring and 
clearing the redevelopment site is $1, 
259,295. Sale of the land to the hous 
ing authority will bring an estimated 
$182,500, leaving a net project cost of 
$1,076,795. The write-down will be 
covered by an HHFA capital grant ot 
$794,881 and $281,914 to be contributed 
by the city as a local cash grant-in-aid. 

Although the federal government's 
grant of $294,881 on the East Poplar 
Unit No. 3 project will be more than 
two-thirds of the net project cost (and 
the 1949 housing act limits federal con- 
tributions for Title I redevelopment to 
two-thirds of the write-down), the 
large grant is permitted because the 
federal government made less than a 
two-thirds grant toward the net project 
cost of Penn Towne, first Philadelphia 
Title I project (see October Journat, 
page 340). Thus, the combined federal 
grants for the two projects will be less 
than two-thirds of the combined net 
costs for the two projects. State and 
city funds are used to make up the 
city’s share of costs, which—on the two 
projects—will be slightly more than 
one-third of net costs. 


MIAMI PROJECT FACES ALL-OUT 
FIGHT FROM PERSISTENT FOES 

In spite of clear cut voter approval ot 
low-rent housing in two Miami hous 
ing referenda—one held in 1950 and 
one in 1951 (see June 1951 JourNat, 
page 195)—housing foes continue their 
tactics designed to halt or delay the 
program of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Miami. 

Recently the Miami board of realtors 
authorized a six man committee of the 
organization to “take whatever steps 
are necessary” to prevent condemnation 
of privately owned land on a site se 
lected for a 1000 unit low-rent project. 

The realtors said they approved of 
two suits filed by property owners ol 
the site for the 1000 unit projyect—one 
of which seeks to prevent rezoning of 
the area from single family to multi 
family residences and the other to pre 
vent the housing authority from con 
demning the property. One of the 
members of the realtors’ six man com 
mittee said it was considering hiring an 
attorney to support the condemnation 
and rezoning suits and was also con- 
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sidering an appeal to the state supreme 
court for an injunction to stop the 
housing authority in its project. Using 
still another technique designed to slow 
or halt the housing authority's pro- 
gram, the committee said it was con 
sidering asking for a grand jury investi- 
gation of the Miami housing authority. 

Some home owners in the area of 
the site for the 1000 unit project have 
raised still another objection. They 
say the site chosen makes demolition 
of existing houses necessary while there 
ave suitable vacant sites nearby. 


RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA PROJECT 
KILLED BY SUPERIOR COURT RULING 

Public housing in Riverside, Cali- 
fornia suffered a setback recently from 
a superior court ruling that held in 
valid a 1949 cooperation agreement be 
tween the city council and the Housing 
Authority of the County of Riverside. 
Judge Martin J. Coughlin of the River- 
side superior court held in December 
that the contract was not legal until 
approved by voters in a referendum. 
He said he would issue a permanent in 
junction prohibiting the city or the 
authority from proceeding under the 
contract. This killed, temporarily at 
least, housing authority plans for 260 
units of low-rent housing in Riverside. 

Judge Coughlin’s decision that the 
cooperation agreement was invalid and 
to issue a permanent injunction against 
construction of the housing project was 
based on a 1950 amendment to the 
California constitution that requires a 
referendum on any proposal for a hous 
ing project made after the amendment 
was passed. The cooperation agreement 
between the city council and the River- 
side county authority was signed in 
1949—prior to the passage of the 
amendment—but it did not conform to 
Public Housing Administration stand- 
ards and PHA returned it to the au 
thority for revision. The city and the 
authority did not attempt to revise the 
agreement until early 1952. Failure to 
revise the agreement left no valid con- 
tract between the authority and the city 
council, Judge Coughlin said. 

The injunction was the latest blow in 
a campaign by real estate interests and 
an organization called the Riverside 
“citizens committee against creeping 
socialism” to halt the public housing 
program. 

The fight began last May when the 
housing authority attempted to revise 
its cooperation agreement to meet PHA 
requirements. Marshall Tilden, River- 
side builder, and U. L. Voris, a local 
accountant, brought suit and obtained 
a temporary restraining order against 
construction of the project. Their con- 
tention at that time was that the co- 
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NEWARK CLEARS SIX SLUM BLOCKS IN 18 MONTHS 








operation agreement between the city 
and the county housing authority was 
invalid because of a city ordinance that 
specifies that city leases or agreements 
covering periods of more than five years 
must be approved by the voters. The 
term of the cooperation agreement was 
40 years. 

Following issuance of the prelimi 
nary injunction, Harmon Brown, hous 
ing authority attorney, asked the Cali 
fornia supreme court to suspend the 
injunction and to bar the Riverside 
superior court from hearing any tur 
ther proceedings in the case. His plea 
was unsuccessful. 

Judge Coughlin’s decision in Decem 
ber that the cooperation agreement is 
invalid resulted from the original Til 
den-Voris case. 

Unless the judge’s decision is re 
versed in later court action, a referen 
dum on the proposed project is neces 
sary before the authority can go ahead 
with construction. Since the incoming 
city council is considered anti-housing, 
doubts have been raised that a referen 
dum will be scheduled. 


NEWARK AUTHORITY DOES 2 YEAR 
RELOCATION JOB IN 18 MONTHS 

The last of 2140 residents of a six 
block site for a low-rent project in New- 
ark have been rehoused—six months 
ahead of the two year schedule origi- 
nally set by the relocation staff of the 
Housing Authority of the City of New- 
ark. Samuel Warrence, director of re- 
location for the authority, said build 
ings on the site were so dilapidated that 
residents were “happy” to move out 
and offered little opposition to being 
rehoused. 

The relocation job, started in May 
1951, was completed in 18 months. 
Demolition crews, working on the heels 


of the relocation staff, tore down build 
ings as soon as they were vacated and 
construction crews had laid founda 
tions for some of the ten 1|2-story 
buildings in the 1458 unit project be 
fore the last site residents had moved. 

Out of the 762 families living in the 
six block area, 202—nearly 27 per cent 

moved into existing low-rent projects 
and 363 were aided by relocation work 
ers in finding private housing. Nearly 
200 families found housing without the 
aid of the relocation staff; 26 of them 
bought homes of their own. Businesses 
all found new locations. 

To help site families in the relocation 
process, the authority paid moving ex 
penses ranging from $35 to $40 fo 
each of 225 of the poorer families on the 
site. Although allowed by law to pay 
first month’s rent for families of lowest 
income, the authority found it was not 
necessary for any of the rehoused resi 
dents. 

During the 18 month relocation pe 
riod, the authority took in $135,000 in 
rent on the site properties and paid full 
taxes to the city as long as the buildings 
were occupied. 


PARKING AREA LEADS OFF TITLE |! 
REDEVELOPMENT IN KANSAS CITY 

Title I redevelopment for Kansas 
City, Missouri is expected to get under 
way soon with redevelopment of a five 
block site in the central city by a local 
corporation especially organized to 
build a parking area on the tract. 

The Downtown Redevelopment Cor 
poration, organized by the chamber of 
commerce to do the redevelopment job, 
plans to build a 1000 car parking area 
on the redevelopment site. Selling stock 
at $100 a share, the corporation already 
has pledges for more than three-quar- 
ters of the | million dollar stock goal 
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it has set. It estimates that total cost of 
buying land and building the parking 
area will be $955,905. The corporation 
will buy most of the site from the city 
plan commission, redevelopment agency 
for Kansas City, at write-down prices 
permitted under Title I of the 1949 
housing act. However, the corporation 
will also acquire some of the land for 
the project by negotiation or condemna 
tion without the benefit of Title I fi 
nancing. 

The redevelopers will receive tax 
benefits on the part of the project 
acquired under the city’s urban redevel- 
opment corporations law. For the first 
ten years of the project, taxes will be as 
sessed on the non-Title I part of the 
project on the basis of the value of the 
land after it is cleared and before im- 
provements are made. For the 15 years 
following, taxes will be paid on the 
basis of 50 per cent of the assessed value 
of the land and improvements. Full 
taxes will be assessed on the Title | 
portion. 

Although net earnings of such rede 
velopment Missouri 
are limited by law to 8 per cent a year, 
the corporation expects a net yield of 
about 5 per cent. 


corporations in 


The redevelopment project, one of 
three planned by the city plan commis 
sion, will be financed with federal loans 
and grants and with a one-third of net 
project cost contribution by the city. 
The city’s share of project costs will be 
paid from a 1.5 million dollar bond 
issue voted for redevelopment last year 
(see November 1952 Journat, page 
410). 


CHICAGO REPORTS PROGRESS ON 
FOUR REDEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 

With construction work well ad 
vanced on the first two apartment 
buildings in Chicago’s Lake Meadows 
redevelopment project, rental agents 
for the project in January reported they 
anticipated first occupancy by mid- 
1953. Ferd Kramer of Draper and 
Kramer, which is handling rentals for 
the redeveloper—the New York Life 
Insurance Company—said they were 
still taking applications for occupancy 
of the first two 12-story buildings at 
Lake Meadows and that a “model” 
apartment would be ready for showing 
to prospective tenants sometime in 
March. (For the full story of Lake 
Meadows, see October 1952 Journat, 
page 351.) 

Meanwhile, the Chicago Land Clear- 
ance Commission, which is clearing the 
site for Lake Meadows, reported that 
only 20 parcels in the redevelopment 
area were yet to be acquired and that it 
was making progress on its three other 
redevelopment projects for the city. 
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CHICAGO’S REDEVELOPMENT PROJECT NO. 1 UNDER WAY 


Hopes for going ahead with Project 


No. 2, Chicago’s blighted open land 
development that was declared uncon 
stitutional by the Illinois supreme 
court last fall (see December 1952 
JOURNAL, page 447) were reawakened in 
January when the court said it would 
1ehear the case for the blighted open 
land project. 

On Project No. 3, to be redeveloped 
for industrial use (see October 1952 
JouRNAL, page 354), the Land Clear 
ance Commission reported in January 
that it had purchased its first building 
on the site and that it now owned 50 
vacant parcels of the 20 block site. 

Approval of the city’s first combined 
redevelopment-conservation site—Proj 
ect No. 4—was given by the Illinois 
State Housing Board in January. It was 
the final okay necessary to get the proj 
ect under way. Previously the city 
council and the Housing and Home 
Fiannce Agency had given their ap 
proval. 

The project will combine a_ rede 
velopment area with pioneering con 
servation efforts of Chicago's interim 
commission on neighborhood conser 
vation and the Office of the Housing 
and Redevelopment Coordinator (see 
page 41 for a report on Chicago's new 
conservation program). Out of a total 
area of three-quarter square miles, 34 
acres of the site will be acquired and 
cleared by the land clearance commis- 
sion with Title I financing for rebuild- 
ing with single family houses. The re- 
mainder of the site will be “conserved” 
to prevent further spread of blight 





through the city’s new conservation 


program. 


DETROIT PLANS SECOND AUCTION; 
EYES NEW USES FOR TITLE | LAND 

Detroit’s Gratiot area redevelopment 
site may go on the auction block for 
the second time in February if revised 
building standards for its redevelop 
ment are approved by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

The site, now almost cleared, first 
was put up for auction in July 1952 but 
there were no bidders (see October 
1952 JourNaL, page 348). Since that 
time a New York concern has shown 
interest in the site and is expected to 
bid on it at the second auction. (Under 
Michigan law, public auction of the 
land is required, since some of it 1s 
tax delinquent. ) 

Although the proposed new require 
ments for redevelopment of the site do 
not increase density standards—a point 
of contention between some Detroiters 
and the Detroit housing and plan com 
missions — they do permit placing 
buildings closer together on the site 
than did the earlier standards. More 
over, the new 
specifically 


building regulations 


encourage redevelopment 
with cooperatives, whereas the first 
standards gave only negative approval 
to them. The eastern firm interested in 
the site has expressed an interest in do 
ing at least a part of the rebuilding 
job under a cooperative financing ar 
rangement. 

If the HHFA’s division of slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment ap 

(Continued column one, page 62) 
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have come new homes via 


The tiny, indomitable Kingdom of 
Greece is now formally included in 
NATO—in the family ot European na- 
tions dedicated to the detense of de- 
mocracy in Europe. To her many 
friends throughout the world, this fact 
is symbolic of her recent victory in a 
titanic struggle with Communism 
against almost insurmountable odds. 
The 14 well equipped army divisions 
that she now can muster might well 
have not been on “our” side. 

While the rest of Europe was already 
busy repairing war-caused damage, 
postwar Greece was fighting for her 
life against superbly led Communist 
revolutionary armies. 

Many stout hearts wondered if she 
could stand the strain placed upon her. 
Greek economy, shaky after a decade of 
war, seemed to be tottering under the 
load of maintaining the army in the 
held and, simultaneously, almost a 
million refugees in security centers. 
Agricultural production was at a stand- 
still in some of the most productive 


areas — and, since time immemorial, 
agriculture has been the keystone of 
Greek economy. The question on 


everyone’s lips was: “Can the Com- 
munists be defeated and the rural areas 
rehabilitated in time to save Greece?” 
Fortunately, late in 1949, the decisive 
victories of the Greek army at Gram- 
mos and Vitzi signaled an early end to 
organized Communist resistance. 

But, as reports flowed in, listing vil- 
lage after village as destroyed or severe- 
ly damaged, it seemed apparent that at 
least 90,000 houses in over 2100 farm 
villages must be rebuilt. Railroads and 
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In the March 1950 issue of the Jour 
NAL oF Housine, Mr. Speer co-authored 
with George L. Reed an article on the 
Greek housing situation as of 1949, the 
year that marked the end of Commu 
nist resistance hostilities there and the 
beginning of the country’s postwar re 
building program. The following 
article relates the story of the rural vil 
lage rebuilding program that has been 
accomplished by the Greeks, 
United States aid, since 1949. 
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highways were in shambles. It was 
easy to guess that the Communists 
might yet win the final victory unless 
the pace of reconstruction was stepped 
up to a heartbreaking rate in the race 
against time. Indeed, the year of 1950 
was to be one of the most fateful in 
Greece’s history. 

The main burden of reconstruction 
was to fall on those responsible for re 
building the farm villages. If agricul 
tural rehabilitation in the newly freed 
areas was to be complete—and this was 
a must—houses, water supply systems, 
and schools must be quickly rebuilt. 
Farmers in Greece do not live on their 
land. They live in little settlements 





“aided self-help” 


and sometimes go several miles to their 
helds in the mornings and back to their 
homes late in the day. These headquar 
ters must be re-established. 

From the beginning, it was apparent 
that the resources of the Economic Co 
Administration must be 
thrown into the breach if the battle 
ECA 
a rehousing 
program in areas not affected by the 
revolution, so the wheels were quickly 
put into motion. 


operation 


against disaster was to be won. 


was already helping in 


In all, over 35 per 
cent of all ECA-Greek State counter 
part funds tor the first two and one 
half years of the program were made 
available—more than twice as much as 
for any other Greek reconstruction pro 
gram. And that was why I was there 
After many years as an architect and 
engineer, them in the con 
struction of defense housing on the 
eastern seaboard, I was now to replace 
the ECA housing adviser in Athens 
(who went up to take charge of all 
“social affairs” activity in Greece) and 
was to have the privilege of advising 
the Greek State in this—its greatest 
single effort to bolster its economy. 

A terrific job of reconstruction was in 
the offing. The construction or major 
repair of 90,000 houses in a few months 
could not be assumed by the building 
industry, which had produced less than 
25,000 new buildings or major repairs 
in the year between June 1949 and June 
1950. A new approach was needed. 

Could the rate of construction be in- 
creased almost four times? Could the 
costs be drastically reduced so that suc- 
cess might be achieved? Could the 
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Refugees from the war-torn rural villages of Greece—almost a 
million of them—were sheltered in warehouses, metal huts, 
and “‘stalls’’ such as those near Salonika, as pictured above—at 


+ his 


least one family per “‘stall.’’ After many months, even years, of 
living under these circumstances, the question was: did the 
families have the morale to take up the difficult rebuilding job. 





necessary building materials, in an al 
ready short world market, be procured 
in time? Could the Greek State operate 
a building program simultaneously in 
over 2100 villages, most of them with 
out roads or mail or telephone com 
munication? Could building materials 
be transferred to the mountain vil 
lages? Some of these villages were as 
far as 18 hours by mule back from the 
nearest road-head. Could anyone be 
lieve that the tons upon tons of ma 
terial could be carried up those wind 
ing mountain footpaths? Where would 
labor be found to build, even if the 
materials could be transported? And, 
if answers were found to all ot these 
questions, would the rugged winter 
northern Greece delay its appearance 
long enough to give a fair chance? 
Every hour would count. 

Fortunately tor Greece, an important 
decision was made. The responsibility 
for housing in its various phases, which 
had previously rested in several minis 
tries in the Greek government, was 
placed solely and squarely with the 
Ministry of Housing and Reconstruc 
tion. Thus, these many problems were 
faced by an earnest group in the min 
istry early in 1950. The conference 
room was a scene of activity carrying 
well into the nights. The magnificent 
view of the Acropolis accented by the 
full length silhouette of the Parthenon 
went unnoticed. 

It was apparent that no one person 
knew all the answers. More important, 
however, no one seemed to question 
that the job would be done—some way. 

Some Answers 

The previous experience of the 
ministry provided some suggestions. 
Always harassed by lack of funds, the 
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ministry, in 1947, had proposed the 
idea ot expansible houses. If destruc 
tron Was complete, why, it had asked, 
could not the returning tarming be 
provided with merely the nucleus of a 
home? It had reasoned—if he had a 
tiny, warm, dry, and permanent nu 
cleus as shelter for his family; storage 
for his seed, fertilizer, and produce; 
and, maybe, shelter for his livestock 
during the most severe weather—he 
could get started again. Later he could 
expand his house to meet his real needs. 
Thus, many more houses could be 
built with the limited funds available. 

The Greek farmer, sincere, industri 
ous, and resourcetul, had accepted that 
premise. He did not want charity or 
anything that smacked of it. He only 
wanted a fair chance to start over. Also 
he had not wanted more than a fair 
share. If his house wasn’t a total loss, 
if the blackened stone walls still re 
mained, he had demonstrated that he 
was happy with a new roof and suf 
ficient space enclosed under it to give 
him minimum shelter. He then would 
finish the rehabilitation when he 
could. 

Since the farmers in the more secure 
areas had proceeded on this basis, why, 
the ministry reasoned, wouldn’t the 
refugee do the same. True, he had been 
crowded into uncomfortable quarters 
for months or years in security centers 
and, although the government had 
done its best, living conditions had 
been terrible—sometimes he had been 
cold and hungry in the one room al- 
lotted to him and his family in hastily 
converted warehouses, unfinished 
buildings, or metal huts. In many 
cases, the room had been in the nature 


of a pen with the ceiling open to the 
high roof above. His memory ot blood 
shed and hurried retreat trom his vil 
lage was sull fresh—his morale was at 
low ebb. 

Finally the die was cast. It was dk 
cided that even the refugee would have 
the mora! and physical support he 
needed if only a nucleus of his future 
home were made available—for later 
expansion. In one fell swoop, the 
plaguing demands for tunds, labor, 
materials, and transportation of ma 
terials were cut in half. Maybe, after 
all, a solution could be found. 

The Expansible House 

As a first step, drawings for the ex 
pansible farm houses were carefully re 
layout, March 1950 
Hovusinc, page 99). 
They provided for a nucleus an in 


studied (see 
JOURNAL OF 


itial unit with a floor area of 30 square 
meters (about 300 square feet), so de 
signed that expansion to meet real 
needs would be simplified. The various 
schemes reflected tradition as expressed 
in the many sections of Greece, used 
local materials to the fullest extent, and 
provided for proper orientation and all 
sorts of site conditions. Of course, in 
tensive use of space was mandatory. 

One plan, for instance, had a fire 
place for cooking and heating near the 
corner of its one 15 x 20 foot room. 
At the opposite end, a mezzanine pro- 
vided space for sleeping, while beneath 
it a shallow excavation allowed storage 
of seed, utensils, and—during the most 
severe weather—shelter for the scanty 
livestock left to the refugee. Temporar- 
ily closed-in openings allowed for fu- 
ture expansion. 

Although we knew that those nuclei 
in themselves were substandard by any 
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recognized space criteria, we were not 
especially concerned. Early experience 
had demonstrated that the peasant ex- 
panded his home to meet his real needs 
as soon as economic conditions permit 
ted. And, anyway, they were the best 
that could possibly be provided under 
the limitations of funds, labor, and ma 
terials during this emergency. We 
had to devise means in advance, how 

ever, to insure that the subsequent ex 

pansion, when it was accomplished, 
would be properly done. There seemed 
to be one answer. Drawings for the 
completed houses must be left with the 
village priests for safekeeping and even 
though the peasants or priests some 

times could not read, the village school- 
teachers could interpret the drawings. 
Later it was proved that this solution 
was a practical one. 

So this was to be the pattern for the 
90,000 houses. 

Although the decision to use the ex- 
pansible house in the Greek recon- 
struction program greatly reduced po- 
tential material, labor, financial, and 
transportation problems, these prob- 
lems were still very real in the early 
days of 1950. ; 

Materials 

In anticipation of success in early 
planning, the ministry had already 
initiated a foreign procurement pro- 
gram to buy “hard to get” building ma 
terials. International bids had been re- 
quested for lumber to be used for roof 
framing and millwork to supplement 
the scanty supply available in Greece. 
The Baltic states had agreed to ship 
high grade lumber for windows and 
doors in the summer after the ice left 
the harbors. Timber in recently burned 
forests in Greece and France was being 
hurriedly salvaged for use. Purchases 
had been made in Central Europe. Can- 
ada and the United States had agreed 
to ship lumber. ‘ 

Nail wire sufficient to make the nails 

























THE MONEY— 
A local committee made up of civic leaders, the village priest, the mayor, and local 
engineers of the national housing ministry administer the funds available to individual 
home builders for the purchase of local materials and to employ the limited amount 
of skilled labor permitted for each dwelling. 


THE MATERIALS— 


Timber from France, Canada, the United States—nail wire, roofing tiles, corrugated 
aluminum from the world markets—all these materials were shipped into the mountain 
village areas and, from then on, the job of getting these shipments to building sites 
was left to donkeys—and to men, women, and children. 





It was not only the men of Greece who rebuilt war-damaged 
villages—but women of all ages and children of all ages. Pictured 
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THE MANPOWER— 


above are some of these workers moving building stones up the 
mountainsides to their new home sites. 
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to build 90,000 houses was ordered and 
the world markets were combed for 
corrugated aluminum sheets for use as 
roof covering in the mountain areas 
where donkeys or people would, of 
necessity, carry on their backs the build- 
ing materials for long distances. All in 
all, orders were placed for the equiva 
lent of over 9 million dollars worth of 
absolutely necessary building materials. 
The rest would have to come 
Greece herself. 
Labor 


In the conference room in Athens, 
where the nearby Acropolis gleamed in 
the winter sun, the planners took their 
first real breath of relief. However, we 
were still faced with one cold, hard 
fact. There just were not enough build 
ing mechanics in Greece to build 90,- 
000 houses in one summer and one fall. 
The feeling of hopelessness, as the im- 
pact of this fact was felt, was relieved 
by one thin clue to a solution. The min- 
istry had carried on a not very success 
ful program of supplying limited build- 
ing materials to those whom it believed 
could make repairs to damaged urban 
homes. Although this program had not 
been abused, many of those who re- 
ceived the material had just not been 
able to make the repairs. Lack of ready 
cash to employ skilled labor had been 
the main reason. Could it be that if 
the peasant were supplied with limited 
cash for this purpose, he could do the 
remainder of the construction of his 
house himself? To be successful, he 
must assume the main responsibility 
and must gather together all the neces- 
sary local material; then, assisted and 
directed by a limited supply of skilled 
labor, he and his family must build 
the walls of his home, frame and cover 
the roof, and place the doors and win- 
dow 4 


from 


The plan was received dubiously. 
Could the refugee arouse himself and 
his family to the great effort involved? 
Was he capable of organizing and 
executing the construction of his own 
home and, in addition, the rehabilita- 
tion of his long abandoned fields? 
Would he use wisely the money fur- 
nished to him and would the release of 
cash to thousands of families be 
abused politically? As the discussions 
progressed, the objections were one by 
one surmounted. Village leaders be- 
lieved that the refugee could accom- 
plish the task. Hadn't the Swedish low- 
income families built thousands of 
houses under a similar plan? We be- 
came convinced that if the Swedish 
people could do it, so could the Greeks, 
and on a greater scale than had ever 
been attempted before. Not all of the 
90,000 houses to be sure! Everyone 
agreed that those returning to border 
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THE GREEK STORY 
was also told this month for the 
JouRNAL oF HowsiNc in a second 
article, submitted simultaneously 
with Mr. Speer’s. Mrs. Astrid 
Monson, now in Europe with her 
husband, Donald Monson, found 
herself so impressed with the ac 
complishments of the Greeks in 
rebuilding their rural villages 
when she was in Greece last year 
that she offered to write the story 
for the JourRNAL. No sooner had 
her manuscript arrived in the 
office than Mr. Speer’s article 
came in—and the difficult choice 
was made in favor of his presenta- 
tion, since it had the advantage of 
being written from the viewpoint 
of “I was there when it hap 
pened.” 

The photograph on page 52 is 
by courtesy of Donald Monson, 
who is a housing specialist with 
the European office of the Mutual 
Security Agency. All other photo- 
graphs used to illustrate the arti- 
cle were supplied by Mr. Speer. 











villages, many of which had already 
been rebuilt three or four times, would 
not and could not take on this strenu- 
ous endeavor in addition to carrying 
on constant guerilla warfare for their 
lives against unofficially sanctioned 
raids from across the border. It was 
also agreed that refugees re- 
turning to arid grassland areas without 
their sole pre-war source of income— 
livestock — probably 


those 


could not be 
aroused from their hopelessness. 


Cash ° 
The elimination of abuse of such 
funds as were released offered a dit 


ficult problem. The minister of the 
Ministry of Housing and Reconstruc 
tion finally decided that the nationwide 


¥ 


distribution of cash would be the re- 
sponsibility of the director general of 
the ministry, a nonpolitical civil serv- 
ant. Local release to the farmers, to 
allow them to engage the limited 
skilled assistance permitted to them 
and to buy locally produced materials, 
such as lime, was to be solely the re- 
sponsibility of local committees made 
up of civic leaders, the village priests, 
village mayors, and the local engineers 
of the ministry. Release was to be on 
the basis of eligibility for assistance 
and progress of construction. No record 
of abuse has come to light. 

So the die was cast again and the 
final pattern for the rehabilitation of 
the refugee villages was crystallized. 
The returning families must build 
their own tiny, expansible houses; 
gather the local materials; incorporate 
the hard-to-get materials furnished by 
the state; and engage limited amounts 
of skilled labor to help with the most 
difficult work, with funds provided by 
the state. This approach was a big gam 
ble and the fate of Greece hung in the 
balance. The farmers and their families 
held the key to the future of the nation. 
Greece must depend upon their full 
cooperation in an aided self-help pro 
gram much larger in scale than had 
ever before been attempted. Only time 
could give the answer. 

Undaunted, the ministry threw its 
whole resources into action in the field. 
All available personnel were sent to the 
damaged areas even before they were 
declared safe. Engineers tramped from 
one mountain peak to the next, over 
narrow footpaths, surveying damages, 
estimating the materials and funds that 
would be necessary for reconstruction. 
A few disappeared and were never 
heard of again. Limited available sup 
plies of building materials were trans 
shipped from unaffected areas*in Crete, 
Korfu, and Rhodes. Damaged _ brick 
and roofing tile plants were rebuilt 
using all sorts of makeshift materials 
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and soon the refugees were started 
back to their villages. 


The Village Approach 

As is true in many parts of Europe, 
the remote farm village is a commun- 
itv sufficient unto itself. The Greek 
government, wanting everyone from a 
village to return at the same time, 
adopted what seemed to the Ameri 
cans an unnecessarily hard-hearted 
practice. The refugees were not told 
they would soon be returning to their 
villages but, usually, about three o'clock 
in the morning, when they would all 
be in their shelters and asleep, they 
were awakened by army units, told to 
dress hurriedly, and were loaded into 
trucks for the return to their villages. 
No time was allowed to say goodbye to 
newly made friends, pay minor bills, 
or close out small business enterprises. 
However, as the refugees approached 
the end of their journey and familiar 
sights again surrounded them, their 
spirits rose and, as they disembarked 
from the trucks for the final long walk 
up the paths to their villages, usually 
accompanied by military escorts, since 
remnants of the Communist forces 
were still at large, their feelings were 
mixed. They were very pleased to be 
going home and decidedly uncertain 
as to what they would find when they 
got there. All too often it was complete 
destruction. As they stood with their 
scanty possessions in their arms, their 
first thoughts concerned rebuilding. 

Fortunately, ships from all surfaces 
of the globe were converging on 
Greece, carrying building materials, 
which were hastily unloaded in already 
crowded ports. Trucks were com 
mandeered to move this material to the 
road-heads—as far as they could pos 
sibly go—and soon from every direc- 
tion could be seen long lines ot men, 
women, children, and donkeys carry 
ing materials up the winding foot 
paths to their mountain village sites. 
Army pack train units helped, too, un- 
til men and beasts were withdrawn, ex 
hausted. All over Greece walls could 
be seen rising for the new homes that 
were soon to be. 

In one case, typical of many, the 
tamily had just completed building the 
stone walls of their new house when 
a shipment of roofing material was un- 
loaded at the road-head far below. As 
the family received its scanty allotment 
ot roofing tiles, the members care 
fully stacked them to one side and, 
while the men folk framed the root, 
the old grandmother volunteered to 
bring the tiles up to the village. So, 
tor many days, she and the one donkey 
that remained to the family trudged 
back and forth from the dwindling pile 
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of roofing tile to the new house, with 


wooden crates on their backs. The 
crate on grandmother's back carried 20 
rooting tiles and those on the donkey's 
back carried 40 for each trip. Each 
night one of the men came down to 
sleep near the precious supply of tiles 

We saw this grandmother paintully 
climbing up the mountain with her 
loaded donkey and asked permission to 
take a picture. She was wearing the 
only clothes she owned—a rusty black 
dress and black veil. As she understood 
what we wanted and agreed to pose for 
us, she motioned for a moment's delay 
and brushed a few of the clay stains 
from her dress, shook it out, readjust 
ed her veil, and then indicated she was 
ready to have her picture taken. The 





eternal feminine persists, even dur 
periods of national tragedy 

Her spirit in moving the rootin 
tile was typical of the energy and driv 
hi} , ti of 


ing torce that was exhibited by the 
returning refugees all over northern 
Crreece 
Advice 
Engineers of the ministry roamed 
trom village to village assisting, advis 


- i a 


ing, and encouragin the busy tam 


ilies. To the peasants, supplies Of ab 
building ma 


~ 


solutely essential foreign 
terials and cash seemed to appear as if 
by magic. Skilled labor recruited by 
the ministry trom the islands ot Crete 
and Rhodes worked hand in hand with 


the unskilled tarmers. Twisting narrow 
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streets, only wide enough for a loaded 
donkey, were widened as the houses 
were rebuilt. Water supply systems and 
village schools were rebuilt. In the 
meantime, others were busy. Railroad 
and highway bridges were rebuilt. 
Seed, farm utensils, and livestock were 
procured for distribution. 
“New Towns” 

To some groups of _ returning 
refugees, the shock of discovering com- 
plete destruction of their once prosper 
ous communities was intensified when 
level headed village leaders and the en 
gineers decided that the villages would 
not be rebuilt on their old sites but, 
rather, should now be in the valleys 
below. In the middle ages, many of the 
villages had been built on the highest 
points in the mountains to escape Op- 
pression and, through all the centuries, 
the inhabitants had walked far down 
into the fertile valleys each day to their 
fields. Now, in many cases where de- 
struction was complete, they must 
build new villages in the valleys near 
the fields. 

But the sacrifices—all this hard work 

were not in vain. They paid divi- 
dends all over Greece. In August, 14,- 
000 families moved into reconstructed 
homes, and through September and 
October, 31,000 houses were finished. 
In November, 15,000 more were ready 
for occupancy and it was estimated that 
over 30,000 were nearing completion. 
Unseasonably good weather continued 
well into December and it was obvt- 
ous that the ministry had won its bat 
tle—that early rehabilitation of Greek 
agriculture was possible, more food 
would soon be available, and the shaky 
economy would be bolstered by foreign 
funds obtained from the export of agri 
cultural products from northern 
Greece. 

As this program finally developed, 
four out of every five houses were 
built by the farmers themselves, with 
state assistance. The few remaining 
were built by contractors, since it was 
in the interest of the Greek State to re 
turn all of the refugees to their villages. 
Thus, the limited funds were stretched 
to cover still more vitally needed 
houses. The plan of building only the 
expansible nucleus of a house and 
building that mainly through the ef- 
forts of the peasant and his family 
had so reduced the demands for ma- 
terial and labor that three houses had 
been provided at the cost of one. 

Thus, almost a_ million Greeks 
learned first hand that democracy pays. 
They had all been potential Com- 
munists—at least the Communists had 
seemed to think so. Many of them had 
had brothers, sisters, or fathers who 

(Continued column one, page 58) 
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Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 











PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT ) 


(As of Decembe 


Capital Grant Reservations Outstanding 
States Localities Amount 
1()1 y= a 


2 S 


Includes 35 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto R 
Virgin Islands. 


Progress of Local Programs 


Local Programs Project Areas De -elopment 
Approved Approved Activities Approved 
Localities 186 7% 
Projects f 


Title | Assistance Approved 


Preliminary Final 
Planning Planning Temporary Sapital 
Advances Advances Loans Grants 
Applications 177 102 12 2 
Amounts $5,303,000 $4.074.06 $33,290. : rT 


Source: DSCUR Report of Title I Operations 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE Ill 


(As of December 3] 


(PUBLIC HOUSING) 


Program Reservations Approved 
Applications Units States 
1126 358.9981 {42 


1Excluding cancellations. 
“Includes 39 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawai, Puerto Ri i 
Virgin Islands. 


Preliminary Loans Requested and Approved 


Approved b 


Requested President 
Localities 1118 ] 
Units 357.462 53 215 


Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 
Number Units 


1078 353.953 


Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 
Units Projects Localitie 
223,182 1377 = 53 


Progress of Projects 


Site Approved Construction Started Completed 


Localities 901 594 27 
Units 253,857 147.076 | X84 
Projects 1595 9&2 565 


Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE V (FARM HOUSING) 


* 


(As of December 31, 1952) 








Borrowers Borrowers 
Applications Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 
_Approved Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete_ 
16,413 $79,197,920 5542 S816 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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REFERENDA BILLS INTRODUCED 
IN FOUR STATE LEGISLATURES 

In the first month of the 1953 state 
legislative sessions, four states—Arkan- 
sas, Illinois, Indiana, and Massachu 
setts— expected to see bills introduced 
that would require referenda on public 
housing, while in at least one other, 
foes of public housing were preparing 
legislation along the same lines. In still 
another state—California—a_ bill has 
been introduced that would provide for 
abolishment of housing authorities on 
a four-fifths vote of a local governing 
body. 


In Arkansas, two proposals would re 
quire referenda. One would forbid a 
city, village, incorporated town, or 
county from entering into a coopera- 
tion agreement with its housing author 
ity unless the agreement had _ been 
approved by a majority of the electors 
of the locality involved. Another would 
require approval of the majority of the 
electors before a municipality could en- 
ter into any agreement with a housing 
authority that exempts any project from 
taxation. 


In Illinois, the so-called Larson bill 

first introduced in the 1951 session 
of the legislature and passed but vetoed 
by the governor—has been re-introduced 
in the 1953 session (see September 
1951 JourNaL, page 306). The 1953 
version of the bill calls for a vote of 
residents living within a two mile 
radius of a proposed housing project 
site. The 1951 version limited the 
“two mile” provision to the city of 
Chicago. 

In Indiana, a new measure requires 
a referendum before a housing author 
ity can be established and a reteren- 
dum before an existing housing au 
thority can start a new project. A 
similar bill passed the 1951 legislature 
but was “pocket vetoed” (see April 
1951 JournaL, page 121). 


In Massachusetts, the referendum 
measure expected to be introduced into 
the legislature would require author- 
ization by a majority of those voting 
to approve each public housing project 
or tax exempt private project. Urban 
redevelopment projects and projects for 
temporary shelter would be exempt 
from such referenda. 


Arizona anti-housing forces also are 
renewing their unsuccessful efforts of 
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last year to get a referendum measure 
through the legislature (see May 1952 
JouRNAL, page 176). Arizona realtors, 
meeting for a convention in late 1952, 
passed a resolution asking tor legis 
lation that would require referenda to 
initiate, terminate, or continue public 
housing in any community in_ the 
State. 


In California, where Los Angeles has 
been the scene <« 


t bitter public hous 
ing fights, a measure has been intro 
duced in the legislature that would 
provide: (1) for abolition of a hous 
ing authority on a four-fifths vote of 
the proper governing body and _ for 
the city or county to take over all 
rights and obligations of the author 
ity; (2) that the governing body of 
the city or county shall fix the com 
pensation of officers and employees of 
housing authorities; (3) that a commis 
sioner or officer of an authority may 
be removed by the governing body 
of the city or county for any reason 
by a four-fifths vote; and (4) that the 
governing body of a city or county 
shall have the right to investigate the 
affairs of an authority and enter upon 
and inspect the property, books, con 
tracts, records, documents, etc. 

The author of the bill said that he 
introduced the measure because he 
thought the Los Angeles housing au 
thority was “too independent” and that 
the “council lacks the power to find 
out what's going on in the housing 
authority.” He said he was not op 
posed to “adequate” public housing. 


VARIETY OF REDEVELOPMENT AND 
HOUSING MEASURES PROPOSED 

A variety of proposals ranging from 
redevelopment enabling legislation to 
housing for the aged (in addition to 
the referenda measures covered above ) 
are being considered by state legislators 
meeting in 1953. 

The Texas legislature is consider- 
ing a bill that would permit establish 
ment of urban redevelopment agencies 
in any city where the city council finds 
that one or more slum areas exist. 
The council would authorize the 
mayor to appoint a five man board 
to run the agency. The campaign for 
urban redevelopment enabling legisla- 
tion for Texas has been led by San 
Antonio city officials and has the sup- 
port of other cities in the state. The 
Texas League of Municipalities also 
was asked to get behind the move. 


A bill introduced in the Connecti 


cut legislature would permit de 


fense workers to occupy low-rent 
projects in critical detense areas with 
out regard to present income limits for 
tenants in such projects. The author 
of the bill said that late in 1952 there 
were 5000 defense workers in the 
Bridgeport area seeking rental units 
and that only 255 were available 

In Wisconsin, a bill has ech pro 
posed that would restore to the veter 
ins housing law the provision that a 
veteran must use his own money and 
all other available resources wlore he 
can obtain a state loan tor 
Under the 


housing 
present iw Wisconsin 
makes maximum housing hOoaAnS ot 
$3500 at 2 per cent interest to veter 
ans. The loan tund, derived trom a 
state liquor tax, is reportedly low. 
Massachusetts Governor Christian A 
Herter, in his inaugural address early 
in January, asked that consideration be 
given to the need tor public housing 
tor the aged. Last vear a bill was in 
troduced in the legislature that would 
have provided 5 million dollars for 
between 400 and 500 homes tor the 
aged (see June 1952 Journat, page 


05) 


CALIFORNIANS APPROVE TWO 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 

Calitornia voters approved two con 
stitutional amendments tn November 

one that affects redevelopment and 
the other the state's program tor tarm 
and home purchases 

The amendment affecting redevelop 
ment permits the use of part of the 
taxes collected on a_ rede velopment 
project to be used to help finance the 
cost of such redevelopment Only that 
portion of the taxes resulting from an 
an increased assessment on the rede 
velopment property can be set aside 
in a separate fund of the redevelop 
ment agency to help pay the cost of 
redevelopment. Taxing agencies will 
continue to receive tax revenues based 
on the assessed value of the property 
at the time of approval of the rede 
velopment plan. The amendment will 
not become effective until the state leg 
islature passes enabling legislation cov 
ering it. 

In the second amendment, voters ap 
proved a state bond issue of 150 million 
dollars to provide funds for California 
war veterans to acquire farms and 
dwellings under its 1943 veterans farm 
and home purchase act. 


CONNECTICUT AUTHORITIES NAME 
NEW OFFICERS FOR ASSOCIATION 
Edward Adams, executive director 
of the Housing Authority of the Town 
of Wethersheld, was elected president 
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of the Connecticut Association of Local 
Housing Authorities at an early Janu- 
ary meeting. 

Besides election of 1953 officers, rep- 
resentatives of 15 housing authorities 
discussed the need for legislative 
amendments that would (1) permit 
eviction of over-income tenants in mod- 
erate-rental projects; (2) permit trans- 
fer of Lanham Act projects to local 
authorities for moderate-rental use; and 
(3) permit higher than 10 per cent pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes. 

Mr. Adams, as a commissioner of 
the state housing advisory council, told 
the meeting that of the 50 million dol- 
lars allocated by the 1951 Connecticut 
legislature for moderate-rental housing, 
some 12 million dollars had not been 
used and the authorization to use it 
had expired on December 31. 

Other officers elected at the meeting 
were Thomas F. Dorsey, Norwich, 
vice-president: Willard Stowell, New 
London, secretary; and Frederick F. 
Erff, Wallingford, treasurer. Robert 
Wolfe of New Haven, John Cianci of 
Waterbury, and Richard S. Hubert of 
Greenwich were elected board mem- 
bers-at-large. 


NEW YORK’S HOUSING FUNDS 
THREE-QUARTERS ALLOCATED 

Some 580 million dollars of New 
York state’s 735 million dollar capital 
loan fund for slum clearance and public 
housing will have been allocated by 
the end of the state’s current fiscal 
year on May 1, Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey said in his annual message to 
the state legislature in January. Near- 
ly 20 million dollars of the 25 million 
dollar permissive annual cash subsidies 
for low-rent projects also will have 
been allocated by that time, he said. 
The funds have been used for 76 low- 
rent projects housing more than 200,000 
people. 


GREEK HOUSING— 

(Continued from page 56) 

had fought with the Communists in 
the three year revolution. But now they 
were no longer hopeless and no long- 
er potential Communists. They knew 
that their government had recognized 
their problems and, not only that, it 
had been capable of doing something 
about them. They knew that they had 
been partners, working hand-in-glove 
with their government in the greatest 
single demonstration of effective co- 
operation between a needy populace 
and its government during a housing 
emergency that the world has seen for 
many a day. Aided self-help on this 
scale had never been seen before. A 
trail had been blazed for all the world 


to follow. 
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NEW LOW-RENT FAMILIES IN 1951 
HAD AVERAGE INCOMES OF $1797 

Families that moved into low-rent 
housing projects in 1951 had a median 
anticipated annual income of $1797, 
the Public Housing Administration has 
reported. Of the 48,900 families ad- 
mitted to low-rent projects throughout 
the country during 1951, 90 per cent 
expected incomes of less than $2600 a 
year and 25 per cent expected incomes 
of less than $1400, PHA said. Families 
with veterans status admitted to low- 
rent projects had a median income 
of $1969 compared with $1651 for non- 
service connected families. Incomes also 
varied according to family size. Two 
person families had a median antici- 
pated income of $1426, while families 
of nine or more persons had a median 
anticipated income of $2459. 

Rents for these families in the low- 
rent projects averaged $31.34 a month, 
with a little more than 11 per cent 
paying less than $20 and some 17 per 
cent paying $40 or more. 

On the basis of move-ins in the 
first nine months of 1951, 71 per cent 
of the families were admitted to low- 
rent projects because they were living 
in substandard housing; 9 per cent 
were admitted because they had no 
housing of their own or were about 
to be evicted; and for the other 20 
per cent admitted the substandard hous- 
ing requirement was waived because 
they were families of veterans or serv- 
icemen of low income. 


MIAMI GROUP GETS LANE BRYANT 
AWARD FOR HOUSING ACTIVITIES 
For the second consecutive year, 
housing activities have received recog- 
nition in the Lane Bryant annual 
awards made “to inspire and encourage 
voluntary participation in efforts that 
benefit the American home and com- 
munity life.” The Lane Bryant awards 
have been given annually since 1948. 
The Coconut Grove Citizens’ Commit- 
tee, a group that investigated deterior- 
ated living conditions in Miami and 
brought pressure for municipal aid in 
correcting the conditions (see Novem- 
ber 1950 JournaL, page 409), received 
an honorable mention for the 1951 
award. Announcement of the award 
was made in November 1952. For the 
1950 awards, the Reverend R. Norman 
Hughes of Bay City, Michigan re- 
ceived an honorable mention for his 
leadership in the campaign for public 
housing in Bay City (see January 1952 


JouRNAL, page 16) and the Hyde Park- 
Kenwood Community Conference of 
Chicago also received an honorable 
mention. The Chicago group has been 
active in promoting better housing in 
the Hyde Park-Kenwood area. 


ALMOST HALF OF PROGRAMMED 
DEFENSE HOUSING NOW GOING UP 

Forty-five per cent of the houses pro 
grammed for critical defense housing 
areas was under construction and 28 
per cent had been completed by Janu- 
ary 21, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency reported at the end of the 
month. In all, 97,907 units of defense 
housing had been programmed in 206 
critical defense housing areas as of Jan 
uary 21, HHFA said. Construction re 
ports from 189 of those areas showed 
that 44,476 units had been put under 
construction and 27,815 had been com- 
pleted. Out of the total of programmed 
units, 73,755 were rental dwellings and 
24,152 were sale houses. 


HHFA SAYS MANY WAR, VETERANS 
UNITS NOW MAY BE TRANSFERRED 

Some 110,000 units of Lanham Act 
and veterans reuse housing, still under 
federal control, can now be disposed of 
by sale or by transfer to local housing 
authorities, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency has announced. The 
permanent projects may be transferred 
for low-rent use. The disposition of the 
units is made possible by relaxation of 
the restriction placed on their disposal 
in July 1950 when the Korean War 
broke out (see August 1950 JourNat, 
page 263). The relaxation order does 
not apply to approximately 173,000 
units of the housing that defense 
agencies and the HHFA have found 
must be retained under federal control 
to meet urgent needs of in-migrant de- 
fense workers and military personnel. 
Disposal of the 110,000 units slated for 
transfer or sale will not adversely affect 
the defense effort, HHFA said. 


RESTRICT NEW CONSTRUCTION IN 
VULNERABLE AREAS, REPORT SAYS 

Looking ahead to possible attack by 
atomic, biological, or other weapons, a 
recent report made to the Department 
of Defense, the National Security Re- 
sources Board, and the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration recommends 
that new construction in vulnerable 
areas be sharply restricted. The study, 
known as “Project East River,” made 
by Associated Universities, Inc., of New 
York, sets up two classes of vulnerable 
areas for which it recommends cur- 
tailed building. For necessary building, 
it recommends bomb resistant construc- 
tion and shelter space. 

For the class I vulnerable areas. it 
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recommends no new industrial con- 
struction and no new commercial or 
residential construction or additions 
except to replace existing structures at 
reduced floor areas. Class I vulnerable 
areas are defined as (1) those contain- 
ing 16,000 or more workers in defense 
supporting plants within a four mile 
diameter; or (2) an area with a day- 
time or residential population of 200,- 
000 or more; or (3) an area adjacent to 
a major defense or military installation. 

Class II areas are defined as those 
with a population density of from 8000 
to 16,000 per square mile adjacent to 
areas of greater density. Restrictions 
on construction in class IT areas would 
be substantially the same as for class I 
except that new residential construction 
would be permitted if it met a density 
requirement of at least 5000 square 
feet of lot area per unit. 


NEW STEEL PREFAB STRUCTURE 
TO GO INTO PRODUCTION SOON 

A new steel prefab structure will go 
into production this summer, Gunnison 
Homes, Inc., a subsidiary of United 
States Steel Corporation, has  an- 
nounced. First units will be made for 
military use and others probably will 
not be available for civilian use until 
1955. The steel wall sections will be 
treated against rust and a glass emul- 
sion paint will be sprayed and baked on 
to form the finish. They will be avail- 
able, according to reports, in a number 
of story heights and are expected to 
meet requirements of big city build- 
ing codes because of their structural 
strength and high fire resistant quali- 
ties. An earlier experiment in steel pre- 
fab houses by the Lustron Corporation 
was unsuccessful and ended in bank- 
ruptcy (see September 1951 JouRNAt, 
page 310). 


M.1.T. ANNOUNCES PLANNING 
FELLOWSHIP FOR 1953-1954 

The department of city and regional 
planning of the Massachusetts Institute 
ot Technology has announced that it is 
taking applications for the F. W. 
Chandler fellowship in city planning 
for the 1953-1954 academic year. The 
award, amounting to $1200, will be 
made to a graduate student whose back- 
ground is such that he may expect to 
receive the degree of master in city 
planning within two years. In select- 
ing the person to receive the fellowship, 
consideration will be given to previous 
training and experience as well as to 
academic rating. Fellowship applica- 
tions, to be sent to the director of ad- 
missions by March 1, 1953, must be 
accompanied by application for admis- 
sion to the graduate school. Further in- 
formation is available from Professor 
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Frederick J. Adams, Department cf 
City and Regional Planning, Room 
7-333, M.I.T., Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 


NEW CODE FOR EXCAVATIONS, 
FOUNDATIONS ANNOUNCED BY ASA 

Building code requirements for ex 
cavations and foundations have been 
approved by the American Standards 
Association after more than 14 years 
work on the code. The code, developed 
by a committee of the American Stand 
ards Association, consists of minimum 
requirements for excavations with ref 
erence to safety of structure or perma 
nence of foundations, soil bearing ca 
pacities, extent and proportions of foot 
ings and foundations, and recommen 
dations for piling and allowable pile 
loads. 

The code is available from the Amer 
ican Standards Association, 70 East 
45th Street, New York 17, New York 


tor 80 cents a copy. 


OPEN OCCUPANCY PREFERRED 
BY FHA FOR DEFENSE HOUSING 
Preference will be given those appli 
cants to build programmed defense 
housing who propose open occupancy 
developments, the Federal Housing 
Administration announced in Decem 
ber in connection with its Title IX de 
fense housing program. On_ projects 
for which there are more applications 
to build than are necessary to fill the 
quota of programmed housing units, 
those builder applicants proposing ra 
cially open occupancy policies (if their 
applications are otherwise equally ac 
ceptable) will be given preference, ac 
cording to the announcement. The new 
policy was formulated to pive minority 
groups occupancy opportunities in de 
fense housing projects. 


VARIED ARTICLES IN CURRENT 
HHFA RESEARCH PERIODICAL 
Articles appearing in the current is 
sue of Housing Research, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency _ periodical, 
range all the way from one on “Re 
gional Design Characteristics of New 
Houses” to another on “Food Waste 
Disposal Units.” Housing Research No. 
4 was issued in December and is avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Doc 
uments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, for 30 cents a copy. 
Other articles in the current issue of 
the publication cover such subjects as 
“Durability of Moisture Resistant Mem- 
brane Materials in Contact with the 
Ground,” “National and Local Mort 
gage Market Structures,” “Why People 
Buy the Houses They Do,” and “Ap- 
plication of Large Modules to Indus 
trialized Housing.” In a series of sug- 
(Continued column three, page 62) 


COURTS IN TWO 
CITIES ARE TESTING 
GWINN AMENDMENT 


Three test cases, growing out of the 
so-called “Gwinn amendment,” which 
requires tenants in low-rent public hous- 
ing projects to sign affidavits asserting 
that they do not belong to any of the 
organizations listed as subversive by the 
attorney general's office, have been filed 
in Chicago and New York and another 
test suit is reportedly being planned in 
Newark. Meanwhile, in Los Angeles 
and San Antonio new developments in 
regard to the amendment have arisen. 

Chicago 

In the Chicago suit, tour tenants 
filed suit in Cook County circuit court 
asking an injunction to stop the hous 
ing authority from proceeding with the 
affidavit requirement. The tour tenants 
said they have refused and will refuse 
to sign the affidavits. The case, which 
came up in court January 26, was con 
tinued until February 26 because the 
tenants are attempting to transter the 
case to a federal district court. 


New York City 


Two cases are pending in New York 
City—one in a state court and one in 
federal court—both asking tor injunc 
tions against the New York City Hous 
ing Authority to stop it from carrying 
out Gwinn amendment provisions. 

The case in the state court was 
brought by a tenant who also repre 
sents a tenants’ community group in 
the project. She has retused to sign 
the affidavit and has asked the state 
court to enjoin the housing authority 
against taking action provided tor in 
the amendment. The case, heard Janu- 
ary 30, has been put over until Febru- 
ary 24, a day after the deadline that 
the housing authority has set tor re 
turn of affidavits by the tenants. 

The International Workers Order, 
one of the organizations on the 
attorney general's list, has brought the 
suit for the injunction that ts in fed 
eral court. The IWO, representing six 
named tenants and “approximately 125 
others,” is challenging the constitu- 
tionality of the amendment. The case 
was first heard on January 29 and the 
judged issued a “stay” against the 
housing authority over the following 
week-end pending a decision on a 
temporary injunction on February 3. 
After the hearing on February 3, the 
court “reserved decision” until a later. 


Newark 


In Newark, the American Civil Lib 
erties Union was said to be preparing 
(Continued column two, page 70) 
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Sponsored by NAHO’s Commissioners Committee 





COMMISSIONERS MEET 

NAHO’'s Commissioners Committee 
held its first meeting of 1953 on Janu- 
ary 26 and 27 in Chicago, with a total 
attendance of 11 out of the 21 mem- 
bers. Commissioners serving on the 
committee this year are as follows 
(asterisks indicate attendance at the 
meeting): *The Reverend Leo A. 
Geary, Buffalo, Chairman; *Mrs. 
Charles T. Burnley, St. Paul; Dr. Karl 
F. Falk, Fresno, California; Ernesto 
Juan Fontrias, Puerto Rico; J]. Connor 
French, Trenton, New Jersey; Robert 
J. Gaitens. Allegheny County, Pennsyl- 
vania; Gerould L. Gill, Martinez, Cali 
fornia; Miss Irma M. Greenawalt, Den 
ver; *Dr. Alonzo C. Hall, Greensboro, 
North Carolina: *W. C. Holman, Al 
bany, Georgia; *Andrew S. Iddings, 
Dayton; *Dr. Wil R. Johnson, Galves 
ton; *Mrs. Richard L. Lovell, New 
Haven; Dr. Henry J. McQuinn, Rich 
mond, Virginia; Mrs. Elizabeth Hale 
Niebyl, Plattsburgh, New York; *The 
Reverend H. Paul Osborne, San An 
tonio; John B. Pearson, Hartford, Con 
necticut: *Dr. Robert F. Pulley, To 
ledo; *Mrs. Ralph Rasmussen, Port 
land, Oregon; *Mrs. Lillian P. Reicher, 
New Britain; R. 
Little Rock. 

On the morning of January 26, the 
committee was briefed on the over-all 
organizational structure of NAHO, on 
how the Association’s committees work 
generally, and on its particular assign- 
ment for 1953. Carl Chatters, executive 
director of the American Municipal As- 
sociation, NAHO neighbor at “1313,” 
spoke briefly about the work of AMA 
and outlined the organization’s support 
of housing and redevelopment. 

From then until mid-afternoon of 
the next day, the committee plunged 
into a heavy agenda, after which the 
meeting adjourned in time for some 
of the members present to take a tour 
of several of Chicago’s housing and 
redevelopment projects. 


Redding Stevenson, 


WHAT THEY TALKED ABOUT 

It was apparent from what the mem- 
bers of the Commissioners Committee 
talked about at their January meeting 
that commissioners’ interests cut across 
all administrative lines and extend into 
all phases of the housing operation. 
Committee members expressed, for in- 
stance, their unanimous concern over 
the lack of properly trained manage- 
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ment personnel and urged that some 
thing be done quickly to provide both 
better in-service training and college 
level, long-term preparation for housing 
management—recommendations _ that 
they passed on to the two NAHO com 
mittees concerned. 

Each of the 11 committee members 
present was equally concerned about 
family income limits, about the rent 
income ratio, about the need for good 
personnel policies. The chairman, 
Father Geary, initiated a discussion of 
fire insurance rates; Mrs. Rasmussen 
spoke about transfer of federally owned 
temporary housing to local ownership; 
several commissioners raised the prob- 
lem of adequate travel allowances for 
members of small authorities. On many 
of these points, the committee passed 
along its recommendations to other 
NAHO committees. 


A SCHOOL FOR COMMISSIONERS? 
The committee had a good time read- 
ing a clipping from the January 26 
issue of Time magazine that had to 
do with the ignorance that many school 
board members have of the job they 
are appointed to do, with the result that 
a “school for school boards” is now op- 
erating in Illinois. The committee 
speculated as to whether or not the 


shoe fit them, too: if there shouldn't 
be a school set up for housing commis 
sioners. 

The Time story related that some 
school board members had the impres 
sion that their job was to “pass on 
maintenance of buildings” and said 
they were astounded to know that the 
whole educational system of their com- 
munity was within their province. The 
committee wondered how many hous 
ing commissioners are equally vague 
about their powers and responsibilities. 
They wondered how 
commissioners are uninformed about 
the general nature of the housing au 
thority program—both locally and na 
tionally. 

At this point, Father Geary remind 
ed the committee that NAHO’s Hand 
book for Housing Commissioners was 


many housing 


written for the purpose of informing 
the commissioner on the background 
facts of the housing program and that 
copies are available at $2 each (or six 
copies for $10). 

To meet the problem of keeping cur 
rent on the program, one device the 
committee suggested was a “fact a 
month” briefed on the Commission 
ers Page of the Journat or Hovwsine. 
Hence, following that suggestion, a 
“February fact” is set up below. 








FACT OF THE MONTH 
PHA has a new financing formula 


The Public Housing Administration put into effect in January a new 
financing formula, developed in an attempt to lower interest rates on 
money borrowed to permanently finance public housing projects. Es- 
sentially, the new formula involves financing 70 per cent of the capital 
cost of a project by sale of bonds to private investors—these bonds re 
stricted to 30 year maturities in contrast to previous maturities of from 
37 to 40 years. The theory behind the change was that shorter term 
bonds are more attractive to commercial bank investors and would thus 
encourage such banks to compete for them with investment bankers— 
thereby creating the possibility of lowered rates. 

The remaining 30 per cent of the project cost is to be financed initial- 
ly through long-term notes sold to PHA. However, shortly after per- 
manent financing is completed, the local authority will issue temporary 
notes of short-term duration (possibly one year) to private buyers in 
order to call in the PHA notes. Hence, under the new system, capital 
costs of the projects will still be financed completely with private money. 

Judging from the reception of the first bond issue sold under this plan 
on January 21, the new method is successful and the 30 year securities at- 
tractive: interest rates dropped from the September high of 2.544 per 
cent to 2.396 per cent, though the money market was reported to be even 
tighter last month than during the previous sale. 

For more details on the new formula and the recent sale, see page 46. 
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IT’S REGIONAL CONFERENCE PLANNING TIME... 





Now that the time of the regional 
conterences is once again rolling around, 
it is well to consider what topics are 
ot current interest that should be dis- 
cussed. 

We in NAHO are naturally in ac- 
cord with the policy outlined in the 
Housing Act ot 1949, which declares 
that “it shall be the policy of the gov- 
ernment to work toward the realization 
as soon as teasible of the goal of a 
decent home and a suitable living en- 
vironment tor every American family.” 
That policy should be kept uppermost 
in our minds at all times and we should 
be crusaders for such a goal. Of course, 
we agree that the greatest portion of 
this job should be done by private 
enterprise. Title | of the act gives us 
all a wonderful opportunity to work 
with private enterprise. 

Regional council committees will 
soon be holding meetings to prepare 
programs for the conferences and each 
member of NAHO should feel free to 
recommend to his council topics in 
which he is interested. The confer- 
ences should reflect the interest of in- 
dividual members—but only by letting 
the councils know what your interests 
are can the conference programs in- 
clude those topics that you want dis- 
cussed. : 

It seems to me that this year there 
are some obvious subjects that all re- 
gional conferences should include on 
their programs. 


Housing Codes 


One ot the most important of such 
subjects is that covering rehabilitation, 
conservation, or minimum housing 
standards (see page 41). These terms 
have yet to be defined. They seem to 
mean different things to different peo- 
ple but they all add up to some kind 
ot program designed to improve the 
standards of existing houses. The home 
builders and real estate boards of the 
country are advocating these programs 
with a good deal of vigor and certain- 
ly NAHO has a responsibility to see 
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that they are properly coordinated with 
public housing and urban redevelop 
ment. In some cities, housing code 
programs are being advanced as the an 
swer to public housing and urban re 
development. We in NAHO know that 
these programs are necessary and de 
sirable—but they certainly are no an 
swer to the need for public housing 
and urban redevelopment. The region 
al conference is an excellent opportu- 
nity to discuss the role of housing code 
programs and their relationships to 
both Title I and Title III]. Then, too, 
NAHO is the logical “professional 
home” for the officials who will be 
running these programs and our re 
gional councils should make an effort 
to encourage such officials not only to 
attend their conferences but join in 
the programs and join NAHO as well. 


Commissioners Sessions 

Another regional conference subject 
that comes to mind concerns our com 
missioners. NAHO has a Commission- 
ers Committee and, under the fine lead 
ership of Father Leo Geary, it is do 
ing a magnificent job. This commit 
tee has been working to bring more 
commissioners into NAHO activities 
and the commissioners sessions at the 
national conference last October proved 
very effective. Our commissioners have 
realized that NAHO has much to offer 
and NAHO has learned that it has 
much to gain from the commissioners. 
Commissioners meetings at the region- 





REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE DATES 


New England—June (specific dates not 
yet set) 

Middle Atlantic — April 23-24 — New 
York City—Hotel McAlpin 

North Central—May 18-19—Detroit— 
Hotel Fort Shelby 

Southeastern—May 24-27—Daytona 
Beach 

Southwest—June 3-5—San Antonio— 
Gunther Hotel 

Pacific Southwest—-May 4-5—Berkeley 
—Hotel Claremont 

Pacific Northwest—September—Portland 





al conterences can do munich to attract 
our commiussioners to the meetings and 
to membership in NAHO. The com 
missioner is the mainstay in the local 
program and it is important that he 
become a mainstay in NAHO 
T&M 

Technical and Maintenance Section 
activity is, of course, a “must” tor every 
regional conference. This section has 
been growing rapidly and has sched 
uled some very excellent meetings at 
past conferences, both national and re 
gional. The T. & M. Section has a 
representative in each region and one 
ot his duties is that of preparing ma 
terials for the regional conterence. | 
& M. can offer a great deal in the way 
ot technical reports and the opportu 
nity for exchange of information and 
the regional conterence provides an ex 
cellent means tor the section to carry 
out its functions 


Redevelopment 

Urban redevelopment is also an im 
portant subject and certainly should 
not be overlooked tor conterence pro 
gram sessions—particularly now that 
the Title I program is getting under 
way. More and more cities are com 
ing into the Title | program and the 
regional conference is the logical place 
for redevelopment officials to get to 
gether and exchange experiences. In a 
new program, there are always many 
cities that are anxious to learn more 
about how to get in, how to run the 
program, what pitfalls to avoid, etc. 
Redevelopment is a program that 
NAHO has supported with vigor and 
the Association feels an obligation to 
see that word ol the program 1s spread 
and to see that no city 1S left out, 
solely because it did not have an op 
portunity to learn about it. Redevelop 
ment poses many special problems and 
they make excellent subjects for dis 
cussion at regional conferences. 


Public Housing 

The possibilities for sessions dealing 
with public housing are, of course, al 
most unlimited . . . management, de 
velopment, training, research, tenant se 
lection, income limits, high-rise versus 
row houses, new materials and meth 
ods, and so on and on. 

Each NAHO member certainly has 
at least one subject in which he is 
particularly interested and he should 
make that fact known to his regional 
council. So, take pen in hand, let your 
regional council know what you want 
on the program. Let’s make the 1953 
regional conferences our conferences 
and discuss those subjects that we want 
to hear more about. 

Brown Nicholson, February 1953 
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CITY NEWS— 
(Continued from page 50) 
proves the new standards (already 
okayed by the Detroit common council 
and the plan commission), the com- 
mon council will be asked to approve 
the second auction. Unlike the first, 
which was advertised in New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, and 
Detroit, the second auction probably 
will be advertised in Detroit papers 
only. 

Meanwhile, several Detroit groups 
have been discussing possible uses of 
future Title I sites. They could provide 
badly needed central locations for both 
displaced Detroit service industries and 
for privately financed “villages” for 
the aged, conferees at two recent ses 
sions on the subject said. 

Panel members of a workshop on the 
aging, conducted by the United Com- 
munity Services of Metropolitan De 
troit, suggested Title I sites for build 
ing the “villages” for aged people, 
which would be made up of housing 
of varied types, central dining rooms, 
convalescent facilities, and general 
hospitals for the seriously ill. Such 
projects would have to be located near 
community facilities but probably could 
not bear the expense of central sites. 
Thus, land cleared under Title I and 
bought at write-down prices might be 
the solution, the panel members be 
lieved. Dr. Wilma Donahue of the 
University of Michigan institute of hu 
man adjustment chaired the panel, 
which included Mark Herley, assistant 
director of the Detroit Housing Com 
mission, and Raymond Hatcher, man 
ager of Oakdale Gardens, a Public 
Housing Administration directly op 
erated project in Ferndale, Michigan. 

Francis Bennett, head city planner 
for the Detroit plan commission, told 
the audience at a recent planning con 
ference that Detroit has 17,000 acres 
of land that can be redeveloped for in- 
dustrial sites under Title I. Some of 
this land could furnish sites for service 
industries that were displaced by clear 
ance of the Gratiot redevelopment 
project and that need downtown loca 
tions, Mr. Bennett said. 


See —___ 


SAVING CITIES— 

(Continued from page 46) 

dwellings and on a seven year basis for 
multiple unit buildings. 

Spokesmen for the home builders and 
the realtors organizations have said they 
are studying proposals to help finance 
housing rehabilitation programs but as 
yet have made no concrete proposals to 
Congress that would lengthen amorti- 
zation periods on FHA insured loans 
for remodeling. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
A4—RELOCATION SUPERVISOR 


The City of Cincinnati needs a relocation 
supervisor to head a staff of six to ten case 
workers in relocating several thousand fam 
ihes to be displaced by slum clearance and 
public works construction programs. The re 
location director will work with an advisory 
committee made up of city officials and pri 
vate citizens in setting up one or more field 
relocation offices, hiring and training per- 
sonnel, making surveys, assisting in moving 
families, and counseling displaced families. 

Applicants should be between the ages of 
25 and 45, with a record of successful admin 
istrative work, college training in social studies 
or business administration, and four or more 
years experience in social work, personnel, 
community organization work, or work with 
municipal or other governmental organiza 
tions in a supervisory capacity. Starting salary 
$5593. Applicants should write air mail to 
Charles H. Stamm, Room 340, City Hall, 
Cincinnaty 2, Ohio. 


A5—ASSISTANT PLANNER 

Westchester County, New York has an 
opening for an assistant planner for research 
in its department of planning. A state civil 
service examination for the position will be 
held on May 9. Applications to take the exam- 
ination accepted March 2 to April 3. 

The job requires statistical research on land 
use, population, zoning, housing, business, 
employment, and other community elements 
Candidates must have a bachelor’s degree with 
specialization in city planning, statistics, social 
sciences, cultural anthropology, 
geography, economics, mathematics, engineer- 
ing, government, or public administration, 
plus either 60 graduate semester hours in the 
same specializations or two years experience 


socK logy P 


in research or statistical surveys and analyses. 
Starting salary: $3300, plus $60 emergency 
compensation. 

Details on examination and application 
forms may be obtained from the State De- 
partment of Civil Service, State Office Build- 
ing, Albany, New York. 





On the other hand, during a 
recent House and Home round table 
discussion of the financial tools needed 
to boost housing rehabilitation, there 
was some disagreement on whether 
such a FHA financing plan would do 
the job. 

James Rouse, president of the Balti- 
more mortgage banking company of 
Moss-Rouse, said: “. . . One thing 
scares me tremendously and that is any 
idea that tends to oversimplify the dif- 
ficulties of rehabilitating slum neigh- 
borhoods. It is the toughest kind of a 
thing. No simple financing plan by the 
FHA will have a significant effect on 
it. | hate to see too much optimism on 
such a plan because the problem goes 
so deep into the problem of the neigh- 
borhood and cleaning up the neighbor- 
hood that modernization of individual 
units is not enough. . .” 


- POSITIONS WANTED 


W2, Female — HOUSING ADMINISTRA- 
TION, MANAGEMENT 

More than 14 years experience in housing, 
social work, and related fields on supervisory 
level. While in Germany from 1945 untl 
mid-1952, served with UNRRA displaced per- 
sons program and U. S. displaced persons 


ign- 


commission, working with living space ass 
ment, racial relations, and organization of 
community facilities. Before overseas service, 
had tour vears Public Housing Administration 
experience as project’ services supervisor 

five midwestern projects, as regional adviso 


on leasing and occupancy 


problems in seven 
states, and as director of community relations 
and tenant selection for a war housing provect. 
Other work includes six and one-half 

general social work for welfare department in 


at . , 
arge cit Available immediate] 


W3, Male, 27 CITY, REGIONAL PLAN- 


NER 

Has master’s degree in city planning from 
the University of California and is a graduate 
landscape architect. Three years experience 
in city and county planning and research and 


has done industrial land use research, zoning, 
site planning, subdivision design, and general 
planning work. Particular! interested in 
housing and physical development programs; 
foreign work. Salary: about $5400. Write 
Kenneth Anderson, Route 6, Box 403, San 


Jose, California. 


W4, Male, 45—SOCIAL RESEARCH AND 
ADMINISTRATION 
Experience in housing with official 

nonofficial agencies. Has served as reseat 
field director; had two years’ experience with 
health department, and three years with 
ciuzens group. Associate protessor of sociology 
and research. Civil service rating as business 
economist. Education: Ph.D. equivalent. 





NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 59) 

gestions telling home builders how to 
save money and materials, chimney 
locations and house wiring to save cop- 
per are covered. 


STANDARDS FOR TRAILER COURT 
DEVELOPMENT ISSUED BY HHFA 

A set of standards that the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency recom- 
mends be followed in the development 
of trailer courts, prepared by HHF.A’s 
division of housing research, has been 
issued in pamphlet form. Title of the 
booklet is Recommended Standards for 
Trailer Courts (see recent publications, 
page 64.) 

The recommendations, based largely 
on findings or proposals contained in 
previous studies, both private and pub- 
lic, cover all phases of trailer court 
problems, including location, topog- 

(Continued column one, page 65) 
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Selected 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


HOUSING AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE: a 
preliminary survey, with particular reference 
to multi-storey, low-rent public housing proj- 
ects, by Anthony F. C. Wallace. Repro- 
duced by The Philadelphia Housing Authority. 
1952. 120 pp. multilith, drawings, charts. $2 
The Philadelphia Housing Authority, Robin- 
son Building, 42 South 15th Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Housing and Social Structure is an original 
and outstanding contribution to the literature 
it social research in housing, abounding with 
provocative insights on human relations as- 
pects of public housing management. 

Dr. Wallace, a sociologist and anthro 
wlogist on the staff of the Behavioral Re 
search Council, University of Pennsylvania, 
was employed as a consultant by The Phila 
delphia Housing Authority during the sum- 
mer of 1951 to study the human problems 
involved in the use of elevator apartments. 
The author interpreted this as an assignment 
to study “the implications of high-rise con 
struction in public housing for such social 
matters as family life, child development and 
race relations.” Livability was also to be con 
sidered. Not surprisingly, it is concluded 
that for families with children the elevator 
apartment is a relatively inettective instru- 
ment for achieving many of the aims of 
public housing, because (1) the very high 
density leads to “excessive social contact, in- 
ability to avoid unwanted interaction, and 
efforts to withdraw”; (2) the lack of pri- 
vately controlled outdoor space limits fami- 
ly activities, minimizes the role of the father, 
and separates child from parent: and (3) 
overextended management functions inhibit 
strong family and tenant organization. 

If high-rise buildings are nevertheless used, 
it may be inferred that the author advocates 
keeping the population below 1500, keep- 
ing the density down, and providing bal 
conies for each unit. While unmentioned in 
the book, presumably he would also favor 
uch devices as play spaces on all floors of 
high-rise buildings, commonly referred to as 
tot-lots in the air.” 

But Professor Wallace’s main contribution 
is not in his entrance on the side of row 
houses in the high-rise vs. low-rise controversy. 
He has offered a new approach to the study 

public housing design and management: 





ot a cultural anthropologist placing 
strong emphasis on personality. This ap- 
roach facilitates a critical analysis of a great 
variety of problems involved in public hous- 
ing residence, whether the projects be exist- 
ing or planned, low-rise or high-rise. The 
result should compel management and de- 
lopment officials to re-examine their beliefs 
ihout stereotyped public housing assumptions 


and practices. 


\ 


Dr. Wallace utilizes the literature and con- 
cepts of a great variety of disciplines in this 
work, ranging from animal ecology and an- 
thropelogy to psychiatry and industrial soci- 
logy. Some of the language is in the tech- 
nical vocabulary of a social scientist. Never- 
theless, any management technician, aware 
that paternalism on the part of manage- 
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ment may be undesirable, should be stumu 
lated by an account that claborates an h 
pothesis that “a community in which there 


is a high degree of transterence behavior to 
wards management cannot develop either 
healthy individuals, sound tamily = structur 
nor strong communtit organization, 

Dr. Wallace’s approach to his task 1 
worth recounting. Maneuvering the problem 
mto his more tamilar terrain of “culture 


which signifies “all those ways of solving 


problems and doing things which are con 
ventional in any given society the author 
lets loose the weapons of the trained social 
researcher. Finding no established theoreti 


cal concepts in the field of the social struc 


ture of housing (family structure, communi 
ty organization, and personality type), he for 
mulates his own. The means by which the 
housing authority can influence or control the 
culture of the project are site selection, popu 
lation size, density, physical design, tenant s« 
lection, and management; these are called 
“control-variables.”” The broad aims of pub 
lic housing are individual health, good fami 
ly living, and community structure; these are 
designated “aim-variables.” A “model” of 
the housing project as a type of phenomenon 
is deduced, consisting of a set of hypotheses 
on the relationships between the control-vari 
ables and the aim-variables. The 44 hypotheses 
are checked against observations made dur- 
ing field trips of one week each to two proj 
ects, a row house project in Philadelphia and 
a high-rise project in New York City. 
Recommendations are made as to what an 
authority should do about high-rise build- 
ing in light of the (deduced) social aims of 
public housing. Finally, a review is made of 
needed research on human relations in hous- 
ing, which would test rigorously the author's 
hypothe ses. 

Perhaps the most provocative chapter 1s 
“Some Aspects of the Cultures of Two Pub 
lic Housing Projects.” Tasker Homes, a | 
rise «project in South Philadelphia, and 
Jacob Riis Houses, a high-rise project in Man 
hattan, are studied to measure the extent to 


ow 


to the social ideals 


which they have lived uy 
animating the public housing program. Dr. 
Wallace is careful to point out (page 60) that 
if comparisons were made of these two proj- 
ects with “the private housing provided per 
sons of similar circumstances in the same 
cities, it would be apparent that the deficien 
cies which I have pointed out also exist, and 
often in much more severe form, in such 
private housing, slum or not.” He also ac 
knowledges that many of the conditions re 
ferred to in these projects may be general in 
public housing, or even in urban housing 
over the country. 

The two projects are discussed under 12 
categories: a map of the project; physical 
features; social character of the surround 
ing neighborhood; population size; density; 
group characteristics ot the tenants; manage- 
ment; patterns of tenant-management rela- 
tions; locality units (the family, the floor, 
the building, the court); friendship circles; 
clubs and associations; and indices of com- 


munity strength. A rather severe mdictment 
ot Tasker Homes emerges Although = the 
basic physical facilities for, good tamuly liv 
ing are present there 1s a lack of commu 
nit strength, as evidenced by such indices 
as “the tradition of intormer the practical 


m intagonism toward management 





the innua turnover (24.0 per cent) 
the apathy toward the maintenance ot out 
nw pace Dy tenants; the absence of indige 
uu tenant weanization i alistinct 
iuthorit timuilated issochation SOT 
}« placed in the new propect man 
wement and it is observed that a stabk 
mmunat with traditions could deve op 
In the elevator apartment, Jacob Ru lo 
cated in an ethnically mixed neighborhood 
in New York Cut turnover was tound to 
be much lower (on 12 per cent) but th 
project possessed very little in the wa f 


mmunit solidarit ind belonging ne 
The individual at Jacob Rus was tound to 


be less secure personally than at Tasker 


Basicall man t the pressures telt by Ru 
tenants are implicit in the whole structure 
ot metropolitan lite However, the well kept 
building exteriors and green areas at Jacob 


Rus and the ad Aoc tenant organizations d 


provide a sense of structure 


At the beginning of this chapter, the author 


takes a hearty side swipe at the opimon 
poll or attitude stud His streamlined ethno 
graphic held work method seems a ver 


promising device for studying management 
practices and behavior patterns of public 
housing residents and groups. But—how a 
curate and complete can such observations be 
over a one week period onl Are two project 
1 sufficient basis for generalizations And 1 
it really possible to isolate completely the 
deficiencies of community organization and 
structure in a particular projyect—public or 
private—from the ftabric of urban society 
and our industrial civilization? 

In spite of these and other questions, there 
can be no doubt that Dr. Wallace de- 
scribes correctly the situation in most low 
rent projects when he points out that the 


policy of forced removal of over-income 
families causes a perpetual state of semi-dis 
organization of tenant organizations The 
obverse of this point constitutes point four 
ot hi high priority” hypotheses making 
for optimal conditions of individual health 
good famul living, and community organ 
iZauion These call for: 

1—Total population of not more than 1500 
?—Minimum  densit (below 20 dwelling 


units per acre) 





ite porch and vard for each dwelling 
unit, with tenant maintenance predicated 


1—No continual purging of tenant leadership 


hecause of over-income family removal polic 
Limiting the role of management to clear 
defined responsibilitu ind promoting “a 

max num imount ot democratt ocial con 


trol by the community itself 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Wallace him clf 
other social scientists, foundation ind uni 
versities will conduct comprehensive tests of 
the author's hypotheses in the fields of popu 
lation size, density, the yard, tenant leader 
hip, and management. 

In a pioneering work such as this, it 1 
not difficult to cavil at a poimt here of 
question an hypothesis there. For example 
the author pays insufficient attention to the 
large proportion of public housing famihies 
that are not husband-wife families with chil 
dren—broken families, old age families, adult 
families, and single person families. Do all 
these family types have the same basic need 
for a yard? Wouldn't it be appropriate for 
management activities to be more extensive 
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in dealing with a building or project housing 
elderly families or individuals, some of whom 
are sick or disabled? 

Also, the author seems to assume a uni- 
formly low status for all public housing proj 
ects. It would seem preferable to recognize 
that low status 1s a frequent problem but that 
status varies with the city, the neighbor- 
hood, the project, and the particular set of 
management people and management prac- 
tices. (The interrelationships among manage 
ment practices, community organization, and 
the status system within the project are dealt 
with by William H. Form on pages 124-126 
of “Stratification in Low and Middle Income 
Housing Areas,’ Social Research and Social 
Policy in Housing 1951—see listing May 1952 
JouRNAL oF Housinc, page 182.) 

This excellent book takes its place among 
the handful of outstanding works of social 
research that have important implications for 
housing management and design policy. It 
illustrates the point made by William L. C. 
Wheaton in his review of Social Policy and 
Social Research in Housing (in the issue of 
the JournaL oF Houstne cited above) that so- 
cial research “may be able to describe the 
effects of a given policy, to reveal the hidden 
consequences of housing programs, to provide a 
more sound basis for future decisions.”” Com- 
missioned to serve the latter purpose, this 
work provides a terrific stimulus for apprais 
ing the frequently unrecognized consequences 
of public housing management policies and 
practices. 

Morton Hoffman, Baltimore 


TOMORROW'S CHICAGO, by Arthur Hill- 
man and Robert J. Casey. 1953. 182 pp., illus. 
$3.50. The University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Tomorrow's Chicago was written under 
sponsorship of the Metropolitan Housing and 
Planning Council of Chicago primarily as a 
housing and planning text for senior high 
school pupils (see January JouRNAL, page 11) 
but also is intended for popular consumption 
and is being sold at bookstores to the general 
public. The book covers the growth of Chi- 
cago, its planning and housing problems, and 
the role of public and private agencies in over- 
coming them. 

To be reviewed. 


OPEN OCCUPANCY IN PUBLIC HOUS- 
ING, prepared by the Office of the Admin- 
istrator, Housing and Home Finance Agency 
and the Public Housing Administration. 1953. 
20 cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

This bulletin analyzes 15 years experience 
by local housing authorities in operating pub- 
lic housing projects occupied by more than 
one racial group. Covered are management 
policies and operations of bi-racial projects 
started under the housing division of PWA, 
those developed under the 1937 housing act, 
war housing projects, and post-war veterans 
housing. The bulletin draws upon project 
management reports and records, interviews 
with housing authority officials, and manu 
scripts from New York University’s research 
center for human relations. 


NEW YORK STATE BUILDS LIVES AND 
HOMES, Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Housing to the Governor and Legislature. 
1952. 151 pp., illus., charts, tables. $1.50 
(available free in abbreviated form). Legis- 
lative Document No 14. State of New York, 
Executive Department, Division of Housing, 
Albany, New York. 

The New York State Division of Housing, 
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headed by Herman T. Suchman, here reports 
on its operations during the year ending 
March 31, 1952. After first stating the di 
vision’s aims and giving a brief statement of 
the causes and effects of slums, the report cov 
ers separately each phase of the housing di 
vision’s program: slum clearance and _ re- 
habilitation; housing for the aged; _ state 
aided low-rent housing; cooperative housing; 
veterans emergency housing (and its gradual 
termination); and new housing legislation 
and judicial decisions that affect the program. 
The final chapter covers separately the mem 
bership and program of each of the local 
housing authorities in New York state. Sup- 
plementary tables give maintenance, operation, 
and construction costs; the number of units 
and types of buildings; and other information 
on state and federally aided low-rent projects, 
lumited dividend housing, and veterans and 
war housing. (The free, abbreviated form of 
the report deletes these tables.) 

Among the many illustrations in the book 
are two photographic narratives—one showing 
the life of an office worker’s family while 
living in the slums and after moving to a 
state aided low-rent project; the other taking 
the reader on a “walk” through the slums 
that ends at a housing project on a slum 
cleared site. 


A VISUAL EDUCATION AID TO MODU- 
LAR COORDINATION. 1952. 14 slides. 
$4.75 per set. Photo Lab., Inc., 3825 Georgia 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Application of the basic principles of modu- 
lar coordination in the assembly of materials 
in buildings is shown in this set of 14 color 
slides—each 2 by 2 inches. Each slide is 
accompanied by explanatory text to serve as 
an outline guide for developing lecture mate- 
rial. The set is published by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency division of housing 
research but distributed by the above manu- 
facturer. 


PRACTICES AND PRECEPTS OF MARKET- 
ING PREFABRICATED HOUSES. Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 1952. 58 pp., 
charts. 35 cents. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Prepared by a Cornell University staff of 
housing and market researchers for the re- 
search division of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, this booklet analyzes markets 
for prefabricated houses and sets up a program 
for improving sales. It recommends that the 
prefabricated homes industry dispense with 
“trial and error” selling methods now in use 
and emphasize the industry’s advantages to 
attract buyers. Stronger sales organizations 
and better advertising are needed, the booklet 
Says. 

In one of the brochure’s two sections, the 
housing researchers use figures obtained from 
43 manufacturers and 120 dealers to classify 
and describe the businesses that sell prefabri- 
cated houses; the methods they use and the 
problems they face are set forth. The research- 
ers devote the second section to analyzing na- 
tional and local markets for prefabricated 
houses, channels of distribution, sales policies, 
and related subjects. They emphasize the im- 
portance of a planned market program. 


BETTER POPULATION FORECASTING 
FOR AREAS AND COMMUNITIES, A Guide 
Book for Those Who Make or Use Population 
Projections, by Van Beuren Stanbery. Domes- 
tic Commerce Series No. 32. 1952. 80 pp., 
gtaphs. 25 cents. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Mr. Stanbery here sets up standard popula- 
tion forecast procedures. Despite the impor- 
tance of population forecasts to economy and 


planning, their formulaton has often been 


haphazard, according to Carlton Hayward, 
director ot the Department of Commerce field 
service. The author attempts to remedy this 
situation through his discussion of the prob 


| 
lems of population forecasting, current tech 
? 2 
niques, suggested procedures for making popu 
lation projections, and special factors that in 
fluence forecasts for particular types of area 
and communities. Suggested tables and work 
sheets for the section on procedures 1s given tn 
t 
in appendix. 


UNITED STATES CENSUS OF POPULA- 
TION: 1950. Vol. I. Number of Inhabitants. 
Chapter 1: U. S. Summary. 1952. 84 pp., 
illus. 40 cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

This pamphlet is a preprint of one chapter 
trom one in a series of volumes the Depart 
ment of Commerce is issuing on the numbers 
and characteristics of the country’s population. 
Figures presented here are summarizations of 
statistics appearing in individual state bulle- 
tins from the same series. Additional infor 
mation, not included in state bulletins, is 
given on metropolitan district populations, 
historical data, and other subjects. The book 
let gives population figures for the United 
States, its territories, cities, towns, and met 
ropolitan districts. Map graphs on certain fig 
ures are included. 


RECOMMENDED STANDARDS FOR 
TRAILER COURTS. Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 1952. 24 pp. 15 cents. 
Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Standards for planned development of 
trailer courts that are springing up around 
new defense plants and military installations 
are summarized in this booklet. For a fuller 
report, see page 62. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS ON HOUSE 
PLANNING, CONSTRUCTION, MAINTE- 
NANCE, AND REPAIR. 1952. Free. Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, Normandy 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

An all-in-one reading list for home planners 
and maintainers, this HHFA leaflet lists 40 
publications designed to save time and money 
around the home. The booklets listed deal 
with condensation problems, planning a step 
saving U kitchen, the use of insulation, simple 
plumbing repairs, light frame construction, 
floor furnace heating for small homes, plan- 
ning the expansible house, and other subjects. 
All booklets, listed with price and catalogue 
numbers, are available from the government 
printing office. The leaflet also cites five addi- 
tional reading lists of publications dealing with 
other specialized types of housing problems: 
finance, homemaking, farm housing, and gen- 
eral information on governmental housing 
aids. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF FAMILIES 
IN LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING, BALTI- 
MORE, MARYLAND, 1951. 1952. 85 pp., 
mimeo, graphs. $1. Housing Authority of 
Baltimore City, 709 East Eager Street, Balti- 
more 2, Maryland. 

Designed to yield data on the types of fam- 
ilies in low-rent projects, this study gives in 
formation on the adequacy of dwelling unit 
size, length of project residence, changes in 
family composition, income by family type, 
family size, the number of workers in a fam- 
ily, and related information. The main body 
of the book is made up of charts and tables 
on these family characteristics for all of the 
Baltimore authority's low-rent projects. 

Twelve senior sociology students from Mor- 
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gan State college—with faculty and housing 
authority guidance—collected data for this 
first study to come out of a joint housing re 
search program started recently by the Balu 
more housing authority with Goucher Collegs, BESET ON 
Morgan State College, and The Johns Hopkins - . ——— 
University. The housing authority began the 








research to obtain systematic data for guid 


ance in operating and maintaining existing Page Agency * Executive Director Address Phone 
projects and building 10,000 new units started 29 Nee wae eae 
after passage of the 1949 housing act. oh 
39 Boaz P. O. Box 
YOUR CONGRESS AND AMERICAN HOUS- = . 
ING, The Actions of Congress on Housing ww S\ubman Westheld Apart 
From 1892 to 1951, by Jack Levin. 1952. 37 —— 
pp. Superintendent of Documents, United 42 Hamilton Ragsdale Homes 
States Government Printing Office, Washing- O. Box 428 
ton 25, D. C. 

Mr. Levin, housing analyst for the legis- 49 Maricopa County \lpino 
lative reference service of the Library of Con- eee 
gress, provides in this booklet a brief back- 49 Tucson William J. Tabor 
ground history of housing, home finance, and 7 
urban redevelopment over 60 years, through 52 Butte County Farm Labor Camp <ate 
condensed statements of the legislation that P. O. Box 491 on 
affected national policy. From 1892, when Gridley 
Congress appropriated $20,000 for a study of 65 Hartford Housing Daniel G. Lyons 


slum conditions, until 1951, with its ap 
propriations tor many phases of housing and 
slum clearance, the booklet gives a_ picture 65 Meriden Francis T. Higgins 
of the growing role of government in both 


Authority 





70 Wilmington P. O. Box 1105 
public and private housing. 
oa eee 70 National Capital James Ring, Acting 
NEWS NOTE Housing Authorit 
> . 73 Orland C. W. Hicke 
(Continued from page 62) ow 
ogee . . ; | s rs cille atto 110 Sout! alla 
raphy, utilities, site planning, refuse 83 Hazelhurst Mrs. Lucite Staten oe 
ee" Nassce ree 
collection, water supply, etc. ™ 
is .s . . wis >| P. O. Box 286 yave yor 
Meanwhile, the University of Chi- = Seems he tbe. 7 a : 
. . os ay nesdoro a P| 
cago is conducting a three year study of 
trailer courts by building one near 91 Pocatello Pred Beothere 
Melbourne, Florida for experimental 103 Saline County P. O. Box 332 
purposes. The experiment will attempt 107 Indianapolis Redevelop- John Walls 
to answer such questions as: “what ment Commission 
does the newcomer to trailer life like 107 Kokomo Billy E. Zircle 
about the particular trailer and what Housing Manager 
does he dislike; what are the costs of 109 Louisville P. O. Box 1674 
living in trailers?” The research con- 116 Baekimore Housing Saratoga 
ducted by the university is being f- Authority 3400 
t nanced and sponsored by corporations 117 Hagerstown Bohert H. Shank 926 Lanvale Street 
interested in trailer living. 119 Dalton Union Block 
| NEW MINORITY GROUP POLICIES, 131 ~~ Pontiac 340 Branch Street, 
PROCEDURES ISSUED BY HHFA P. O. Box 79 
A new statement of policies and pro- _— — oe Building 203 
cedures with respect to minority groups Pat Doherty Homes, 
affected by clearance of slum areas for Dobson Avenue 
redevelopment by private enterprise or 138 = St. Louis John V. Boland 
by public housing was issued by the Redevelopment Agency 
Housing and Home Finance Agency in 145 Jersey City S80 Bergen Avenue Journal Square 
mid-January. The policies are the re- Redevelopment Agenc 3-09 
sult of operating experience with the 154 Rome O. Box 368 
two programs since the Housing Act 157 Greensboro Redevelop Riahenten C. Eiak 
of 1949 was passed, HHFA said. They ment Commission 
are designed to assure that where fam- 138 Kieen Steruin. B, Bock 
= ; g F lac > ' 
| ilies of minority groups are displaced a ee 109 Pembroke Finteneaie 
: by clearance of a slum area, decent, Road 7-9719 
' safe, and sanitary housing at prices or 171 Philadelphia ee 
. . . . . 4 AG p « ” 
rents within their means will be avail- Housing Authorite 1.525 
able to them either on the redeveloped 172 Pittsburgh 200 Ross Street 
site or through new or existing housing Housing Authority 
| elsewhere in the community. The new ~ 6-Y Valley View 
f - _— ° i Nl « oO all 
' procedures call for local minority group Perrace 
id leaders to be consulted on the problems 180 Johnson City Hugh H. Gaddis 901 Pardee Street 
' of rehousing such minority groups. A 
* 2 5 190 Houston E. A. Eversberg 
statement of the policies and procedures basic ng 
is being sent to all local housing and * Listing refers to housing authority unless there is both a housing and redevelopment 
redevelopment agencies. agency in the city. In such cases, the agency is designated. 
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FACTS ON YOUNGSTOWN TORT DECISION CLARIFIED 

Page 444 of the December issue of the Journat or Hovsinc, 
under Court Decisions, “Federal Government Liable For 
Torts on Leased Projects, in Toth v. United States,” states that 
the Youngstown Metropolitan Housing Authority “hired an 
extermination company to fumigate the apartments and one 
of the tenants died from cyanide gas left in one of the dwelling 
units.” 

The facts are that the Youngstown Metropolitan Housing 
Authority does not employ exterminating companies to fumi 
gate apartments and does not- use cyanide gas for such pur- 
poses. The Toth family occupied living quarters in the com- 
munity building without the consent of the Public Housing 
Administration or the local authority but at the option of the 
Children’s Service Bureau, lessee of the community building. 

The community building was leased by the local authority 
in 1939 and continues to be leased to the Children’s Service 
Bureau, a private social agency engaged in social settlement 
service. Living quarters are provided in the community build- 
ing by the Children’s Service Bureau for resident members 
of the staff of the bureau responsible for administering the 
program at the community building. 

The Youngstown Metropolitan Housing Authority was in 
no way connected with the incident causing the death of the 
Toth child and was not aware of the arrangements for the 
extermination of the living quarters. 

The foregoing should clarify the position of the local au- 
thority as to the allegations contained in the petition filed in 
the United States district court in the Toth Case. 

P. L. Strait, Director, Youngstown 
Metropolitan Housing Authority 

(Eprror’s Note: Edward J. Fruchtman, who prepares the 
Journat’s Court Decisions column, writes: “I have noted the 
enclosed letter and merely want to state that the facts as 
given in my digest were taken from the court’s opinion. As 
Mr. Strait points out, those facts might well have been inac- 
curate but I naturally have to rely on what the facts are as 
given in the court’s decision.” ) 


HOUSING DESIGN RESEARCH STUDY WELCOMED 

I read with great interest in the August JourNaL (page 273) 
that the NAHO Board of Governors endorsed an American 
Institute of Architects’ housing study suggested by Mr. Henry 
D. Whitney. Also, I noted that the president of NAHO has 
been authorized to appoint Association representation to an 
advisory committee for the project, should it get financial 
backing. 

This, I think, is very good news. I feel that housing design 
could do more toward improving our environment. Employ- 
ment of first class designers as well as more conclusive sci- 
entific information and study are needed. 

During my more than 20 years of work in housing design, 
teaching, and research, here and abroad, I spent considerable 
time on design research. There is still a great demand for 
more systematic work. It seems to me that since the days of 
Alexander Klein, Ernst May, Otto Haesler, Walter Gropius, 
and the late Bruno Taut, under whom I did housing research, 
no real progress has been made. 

Therefore, I feel that any new attempt to extend our re- 
search should be welcomed. During the past five years, in 
teaching housing to seniors and graduates, I have devoted a 
full term each year to reviewing methods of housing type 
analysis (qualitative and quantitative) and last year we suc- 
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ceeded in arriving at some interesting suggestions that may 
lead to the development of a new research method. I hope 
some day to find the opportunity to work on these ideas in 
order to test and improve them. 

I am completely in agreement with the objectives of Mr. 
Whitney's research and found his criticism very much justi 
hed. It seems to me, however, that research should help rather 
to gain the proper design approach, which would result in 
precise solutions, than to develop “prototypes.” Also here, the 
performance standard is superior to the specification standard. 

Observation of superficial facts can be misleading if used as 
a basis of determination instead of an aid in analysis, particu 
larly when we engage in psychological studies. Physiological 
matters are perhaps more readily studied by laboratory 
methods and field investigation. Whatever the methods may 
be, there is no practice without theory and no good practice 
without good theory. The age of making inventions by tink 
ering without knowing much about nature’s laws is ending. 

Heinrich H. Waechter, Eugene, Oregon 


SUGGESTION MADE FOR NEW SMALL AUTHORITY MANUAL 
With reference to the new PHA manual for small authori 
ties as described in the December Journat, I have only one 
suggestion that I think would be well worth mentioning, in 
view of the fact that so many of the small authorities are 
entirely without knowledge as to which part of their corre 
spondence and records are permanent and should be available 
at all times. I feel that if a suggested system of filing had 
been outlined in this manual, it would be of great service. 

This filing system might state, for instance, under the head 
of “Audit Files” what portions of a program, such as Cooper 
ation Agreement, Preliminary Loan Contract, Annual Con- 
tribution Contract, Depository Agreement, etc., are requested 
by an auditor on his annual visit. 

Those with more experience in office management than | 
could certainly arrange a classification of filing better than I 
have suggested above. 

W. T. Thompson, Waynesboro, Georgia 


HOW ABOUT SOME JOKES IN THE JOURNAL? 

Not so long ago I saw a magazine article on the interpreta- 
tion of real estate terms by the Chicago chapter of The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. In the item, the AIA members 
give their humorous conception of what private real estate 
dealers mean when they use certain phrases to describe prop- 
erty they are handling. 

Thinking of humor, I have often wondered why the NAHO 
JourNaAL did not devote a part of a column to the quips and 
jokes that public housers tell on themselves. 


Jackye Kwallek, Milwaukee 


“YOUNG HOUSER" SAYS: LET’S FACE OUR PROBLEMS 

While I am witness to the success of NAHO’s 1952 annual 
conference, there is one point that I cannot help but express 
myself on: the problems inherent in public housing today. 
These problems reflect themselves in NAHO’s membership 
and were expressed at the conference by the lack of spirit for 
the public housing program. To too many people the annual 
conference has become a technicians’ meeting and to others 
merely a time to renew old friendships and again see old 
acquaintances. | am not trying to deny the value of these 
functions of the conference. I think they are extremely im- 
portant. The lack of competent technicians has been one of 
the handicaps of the program. 
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However, also lacking was something that has made public 
housing possible and that, if it is not present, will result in 
the death of public housing. I refer to a crusading belief in 
the need for and the desirability of public housing. When | 
say this, I realize I am still a newcomer to the public housing 
program. I have only been in it five and a half years, yet I 
have been in it long enough to absorb some of the spirit that 
was and is present in this program. To too many people, on 
both the federal and local level, public housing has become 
just another way of making a living. To others, the problems 
and the failures of this program have just been the excuse for 
blaming the other fellow. To too many local authorities any 
mistake, any incompetence, is justified by the belief that PHA 
is overbearing and interfering. To too much of the PH.\ 
staff any interference or any dictation is justified by the theory 
that the local authorities are staffed by incompetents. To 
some extent this bickering amongst ourselves is being caused 
by the all too human willingness to look for a scapegoat for 
our own errors. 

3ut more than that, I think these reactions are just surface 
manifestations of the severe problems facing public housing in 
its efforts to provide good housing for the ill-housed and its 
failings in these attempts. In too many communities we have 
lost this battle before we started. In a referendum fight in a 
community where there have been no projects, it is regrettable 
that the community rejects public housing before it knows 
what public housing is about. But for a community to have 
rejected public housing after it has had a program in operation 
for ten years is an indication of a serious failure on our part. 
In effect, these communities are saying that their experience 
with the public housing program is such that they do not want 
any more of it. To me that outcome would indicate the need 
for the most searching kind of self-analysis on our part. Cer 
tainly, we can blame the real estate lobbies and double talkers 
and the fact-twisters. We know that in these battles there 
have been practically no funds to present the case for public 
housing and that the opposition has used all kinds of half 
truths, distorted statements, and outright lies. Nevertheless, 
we should have had living refutations of those lies, misstate 
ments, and twisted facts. These living refutations should have 
been our existing projects. 

What I am trying to say and, I suppose, I am not saying 
very well is that it is time for us to take stock. We need to 
know why our program instead of convincing the people of 
its desirability by its operation is antagonizing them. 
Instead of presenting closed ranks in order to spread the truth 
about good housing, why do we spend our energy bickering 
among ourselves? Perhaps it is a reflection of the times we are 
going through but I suspect that answer is too easy, too pat. 
What I am leading up to is a suggestion for next year’s annual 
meeting. Let us have all the technicians’ sessions possible; we 
need them badly. Let us also have some more sessions on the 
basic problems that confront us. 


Sol Ackerman, Chicago 


WHY NOT MORE COVERAGE OF SINGLE HOUSE FOR RENT? 
I will appreciate it if you will send us ten copies of the 
September issue of the Journat. I would like to have the 
JourNAL, not only because of the articles on single detached 
homes, but because of the most interesting article on tenant 
maintenance, which I want our staff members to study. 

I was disappointed that on the program at the Buffalo 
annul meeting there was nothing about my pet subject—the 
use of single detached homes for rental purposes. What was 
worse, while a trip was planned to Toronto, no reference was 
made of the Canadian program under the “Ontario Plan” 
(see March 1952 Journat or Hovsine, page 83) as something 
to see and study on the tour. 
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I am enclosing a copy of a story we had prepared for local 
use that might be of interest to you. In fact, | hope it will 
serve as a “lead” or material for an article in the Journat 
regarding “the Ontario Plan.” 


Sergei V G) yin Syracuse 


KIND WORDS ON JOURNAL'S REDEVELOPMENT ISSUE 
I would like a copy of the October 1952 issue of the JourNna: 
or Hovwstne, as it has been highly recommended to me by 
United States Municipal News and also by Mr. Warren Mat 
son of the Pittsburgh Housing Authority. 
David Kuhn, Assistant Public Health 
Engineer, City of Pittsburgh 


issue of the JourNAL oF Howstne is available in quantity and 


We are interested in finding out whether the October 1952 


at what price. Could you send us information on how much 
an order of 25 copies would cost? of 50? of 75? 

We thought of using the issue in connection with hearings 
on our program. We are very much impressed with the 
whole issue and would like to compliment the author of the 
redevelopment articles for an intelligent and comprehensive 
job. 

]. Thomas C. Waram, Planning 
Director, City of Yonkers 


The Central Richmond Association is fostering the first 
movement in Richmond for redevelopment under Title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949. There is some opposition by the 
editor of one of our newspapers and a plan submitted by the 
Richmond planning commission is to have a public hearing 
before the city council on November 10. I have just received 
the October 1952 special issue of the JourNat or Hovusine and 
believe if a copy be placed in each councilman’s hands, it will 
be most helpful to him in reaching a decision. 

Guy Mallonee, Secretary, Central 
Richmond (Virginia) Association 


. we have a request from our city manager tor 12 copies 
of the October issue of the JouRNAL oF Hovstne to dispatch to 
members of the council and the planning commission. I be 
lieve this is ample testimony as to the effectiveness of the 
JourNAL. . . I personally find the Journat to be invaluable 
in our day to day operations and it is gratifying for us to be 
able to see that it meets a need of outside sources as well. I 
think you are to be highly commended on the excellent job 
you have done with the JourNAL. 

. Frederic A. Fay, Executive Director, 
Richmond (Virginia) Redevelopment 
and Housing Authority 


Recently I read the October issue of your Journat or Hot 
inc and was very pleased with the way you handled the entire 
issue on redevelopment of slums. Since this edition seems to 
cover the problem so well, I wonder if it would be possible 
to secure about six copies of it to be placed in the reserve book 
room in our Purdue University library, for my course in 
economics. 

R. G. Thomas, Professor of Economics, 
Purdue University 


I think that I could make good use of about three copies of 
the October Journat. It is a particularly good issue. 
Harold R. Taylor, Administrator, 
Urban Redevelopment, Somerville, 
Massachusetts 
(Continued column one, page 71) 
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JOH-BI—PLASTIC BATHTUB 





A lightweight contender for bathtub 
honors is pictured right above, facing 
an opponent with ten times more 
pounds on its frame. Designed for 
small living units, trailers included, 
the Strand-Plax fiberglass reinforced 
plastic tub weighs only 17 pounds to 
a conventional enamel-on-steel tub’s 180 
pounds ... and gets owners just as 
clean. The plastic tubs are said to cost 
10 to 20 per cent less to begin with 
and—because of the greatly reduced 
weight—to save on handling and in 
stallation costs. Conventional fittings 
and fixtures are used with the plastic 
tub to avoid problems for plumbers, 
builders, and owners. The new tubs 
will not chip, come in four colors and 
white and in lengths of 46, 54, and 60 
inches, all of standard depth. 


JOH-B2—-COPPER LINED HEATER 





You can be in hot water the rest of 
your life—and reportedly like it—with 
a new heater lined with copper and in- 
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sulated with fiberglas. The manufac 
turer says he’s building the Copper 
Core heater to last “at least as long as 
any house.” Multiple advantages are 
claimed for the heater: (1) durability, 
because the copper tank will withstand 
corrosion “permanently”; (2) safety, 
because the heater withstands 350 
pounds per square inch pressure, in 
stead of the usual 250 pounds and be 
cause working parts are all internal; 
(3) economy and efficiency, because the 
internal solid copper flue, bell-shaped 
base, and fiberglas insulation imprison 
heat, which keeps water hotter longer. 
The Copper Core carries a 10 year re 
placement guarantee and the American 
Gas Association seal of approval; comes 
in 20 to 80 gallon sizes. 


JOH-B3—-STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Rolled thin, it slices weight and 


price: that’s the story ol Lightsteel. 
Cold rolled steel, kept thin and stamped 
out as above to further lighten its 
weight, is available for the structural 
members of light residential construc 
tion. Steel's advantages of strength and 
safety can thus be enjoyed for small 
buildings and are no longer the exclu 
sive property of multi-story structures. 
Lightsteel comes in studs and joists 2! 


5 


354, 4, 6, and 8 inches deep, precut 
to order in lengths up to 28 feet. The 
31-inch stud is said to be cheaper in 
some parts of the country than a wood 
en 2 x 4 and just as easy to handle. 
Shown above is a double [-beam stud; 
single, channel shaped beams also are 
available. 





Gree 
Literature 


To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 
matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 69. 


GET THESE BOOKLETS— 


Build a technical library. 




















GET THE FACTS— 


on the “New Products” neted on 
pages 68 and 69. To get manu- 
facturer’s name, address, and 
technical literature, check match- 
ing “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 69 and send the 
coupon to the JourNAL. 











JOH-B4—What You Should Know About 
Circuit Breakers. 15 pp., illus. 

This booklet explains in simple terms 
the operation of thermal, magnetic, and 
combined thermal-magnetic circuit 
breakers — protectors against fires 
caused by electrical overloads and short 
circuits. Pointers on installation and 
operation of breakers are covered too. 
JOH-B5—Open Web Steel Joists. 40 pp., 
illus. 

The advantages of open web steel 
joist construction are outlined here, the 
manutacturers who produce the joists 
are named, and their specific products 
are described and diagrammed. Stand 
ard specifications for steel joist build 
ing, a code of standard practice for 
using open web joists, and methods for 
handling are also covered. 
JGH-B6—179 Ways to Cut Your Heating 
Costs. 24 pp., illus. 

Point by point this booklet gives 179 
money saving methods for different 
kinds of heating—warm air, steam, 
and hot water systems—and different 
kinds of fuel—gas, oil, and coal. Tips 
on thermostat use and heat saving home 
maintenance are included. 
JOH-B7—Sanymetal Suspended Ceiling 
Systems. 12 pp.., illus. 

In suspended ceiling systems, some 
people want economy, some perma 
nence, and some accessibility to service 
equipment installed behind ceilings. 
Each of the three suspended ceiling 
systems described in this booklet is 
aimed at fulfilling one of these needs 
by a combination of special features. 
Full engineering and architectural de 
tails are described and specifications are 
given for each system. 
JOH-B8—Incineration Educational Bul- 
letins Nos. 1 and 2. 4 pp. each, illus. 

These brochures get to the basic 
workings of incineration. Bulletin No. 
1 explains the construction and opera- 
tion of two types of incinerators and 
gives methods for eliminating flying 
ashes; Bulletin No. 2 deals with the 
fundamental principles of incineration, 
its problems, and how they can be over- 
come with good design. 
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JOH-B12—MIXER 
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JOH-B9—PAINT GUIDE 





One new rule—in the form of a sim- 
ple tool—it reportedly worth a bookful 
of instructions in setting straight an 
erring brush that puts paint on walls 
that should be on woodwork and vice 
versa. The rule for straight line paint- 
ing, called Tidy Tool, is a piece of 
curved aluminum with a handle on it. 
The painter, decorating woodwork, for 
instance, presses the tool against the 
wall next to the woodwork. The tool 
protects the wall from straying bristles 
when the brush is applied to the wood- 
work and leaves a neat line between 
woodwork and wall. The curved blade 
hugs the wall so tightly that excess 
paint cannot run under it; squared-off 
ends on the tool permit neat work in 
as baseboard cor 
ners. The manufacturer says the new 
tool can also be used for w allpapering, 


close quarters such 


tile pointing, and protecting wallpaper 
when the moulding is washed. 


JOH-B10—MOISTURE VENTS 


— 
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x Meo ks the spots for K-HALERS 





Give wooden walls a breather with 
X-Haler Moisture Ventubes and they'll 
reportedly hold up better in the long 
run against paint scaling. The new 
tubes are said to do a better job long- 
er than other types of tubes because they 
have air vents on the bottom that will 
not clog up with loose insulation or 
inner wall dust. Other advantages 
claimed for the tubes are extra length 
and louvered air outlets on the weath- 
er end that prevent rain or snow from 
penetrating between building walls. 
The manufacturer says the tubes save 
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their own cost in one year by adding 
extra life to outer wall paint: moisture 
between the inner and outer walls ot 
buildings escapes through the vents in 
stead of seeping through the walls and 
underneath the paint to cause blister 
ing and peeling. One moisture vent in 
stalled in each sealed off section of the 
outside wall (between joists, as shown 
in picture above) reportedly does the 
paint preserving job. 


JOH-B11—MASONRY PAINT 

Washed down with water, a new 
prime coat paint tor porous masonry 1s 
claimed to be the right prescription for 
sealing lightweight aggregate concrete. 
Medusa Ruf-Seal cement paint is said to 
be a specific remedy for filling pores 
and voids in concrete blocks so the sec 
ond coat takes less paint and goes on 
without the blotching that sometimes is 
caused by uneven paint absorption in 
lightweight aggregates. The new paint 
mixes easily with water, the manufac 
turer says. He recommends working 
the paint into cement pores with a 
scrub brush, then curing it, like other 
cement paints, with a fine fog spray of 
water. The new paint comes in white, 
is packaged in 25 pound containers. 





A gay blade is always a good mix- 
er, the books on party-giving say. So 
two blades, powered by electricity, can 
be expected to do twice as good a mix 
that’s the theory of the manu 
facturer of Mixdit, pictured above. But 
his idea is not to mix people—but 
paint, wallpaper paste, lime putty plas 


ing job 


ter, wallboard finish cement, and simi 
lar substances. The two-bladed tool fits 
any quarter-inch electric drill and is 
reported to stir up a batch of paint 
Mixbit's 


set at different angles and counteraction 


“in seconds.” two blades are 
between them is said to keep whatever 
is being mixed in the can and off 


whoever is doing the mixing. 





Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 68 and 
69 on which you would like manufacturer’s name and address and full 
technical literature. Then send this coupon to the JourNAL oF Hovustne, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


a 3 . JOH-1 Suspended ¢ 
JOH-BI Plastic Bathtub '85.B8 tecnersil 
JOH-B2 Copper Lis Heater 
JOH-B3 Structural Ste NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 


JOH-BY Paint Gui 
JOH-BIO Moisture V 
JOH-B11 Masonry Paint 
JOH-1 Mixer 


FREE LITERATURE . 
JOH-B4 Circuit Break 
JOH-B5 Steel Jor 
JOH-B6 Heating ¢ 


SEND TO: 


Nami 
Hovusinc AFFILIATION 
Position Titwt 
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TULANE FINDS LOW BUILDINGS 
GIVE LOW MAINTENANCE COSTS 
Tulane University in New Orleans 
gave an affirmatiye answer to the low- 
rise side of the current walk-up vs. 
multi-story housing controversy recent- 
ly when it abandoned plans for an 
eight-story elevator dormitory and 
built two four-story walk-up dormi- 
tories instead. University maintenance 
engineers confirmed arguments of 
proponents of low buildings who claim 
that maintenance costs for multi-story 
buildings are excessive. They found 
through comparative studies that it 
would cost much more to maintain the 
elevator buildings than the walk-up 
buildings, though the construction 
costs would have been about the same. 


NEW MOVIE SHOWS PLUMBING 
HISTORY AND MANUFACTURE 

The history of plumbing trom 
ancient Egypt through today’s modern 
fixtures is the subject of “Designs for 
Better Living,” a 35 minute educational 
movie prepared by the Briggs Manutfac- 
turing Company. The 16 millimeter 
black and white sound movie covers the 
history and development of plumbing 
fixtures and shows their manufacture 
from drawing board to finished product. 
The movie is available for showing to 
association meetings and to architectural 
and trade schools and dealers. 


PUBLIC HOUSING BUILDING COSTS 
FAVORABLE IN 1952, PHA REPORTS 

Building costs for public housing 
projects were generally favorable during 
1952, a spokesman for the Public Hous- 
ing Administration reported at a recent 
meeting of the NAHO Federal-Local 
Relations Committee. Reporting on the 
30,000 unit construction starts author- 
ized by close of business last December 
4, PHA said that costs in the New Eng- 
land region have increased slightly, fol- 
lowing the general pattern for the area, 
but that costs in other parts of the 
country have dropped. 


NAHB GIVES HINTS TO LOWER 
HOME ACCIDENT FATALITY TOLL 


Safety consciousness and better design 
can lower the home accident toll that 
last year rose to 41 million accidents — 
— 27,500 of them fatal — the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders 
says. Among the association’s recom- 
mendations for safer homes are more 
wiring to cut fire hazards caused by 
overloading of inadequate electrical 
circuits; shelves at shoulder height, in- 
stead of overhead; paints with lower 
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lead content; bathrooms with skidproot 
floors and tubs. 


ARCHITECT SAYS MODULE SAVES 
TIME BUT CAN BE OVER-USED 
Architects can take a day to learn 
the modular coordination system of 
building and still save time on the first 
house they design with the system, says 
Thomas D. Wright of the Washington 
architectural firm of Brown & Wright, 
Associates. The architect using the mod- 
ular system avoids nearly all possibility 
of error on plans and his work is more 
complete, cost of construction 1s prob- 
ably lowered, and the client appreciates 
the advantages, Mr. Wright says. But 
he cautions against becoming “a slave 
to the module.” “When modular co 
ordination becomes a nuisance and 
serves no useful purpose (e.g., built-in 
furniture, sinuous retaining walls) 
never try to force it. Drop it and then 
pick it up again,” he advises. 





GWINN AMENDMENT— 
(Continued from page 59) 
to file suit for an injunction against the 
housing authority to halt evictions 
growing out of the Gwinn amendment 
there. Reports were that the suit would 
be filed in the name of a teacher who 
refused to sign the required affidavit 
and a legless veteran who is a member 
of a “listed” organization. 
Los Angeles 

In Los Angeles, the housing author- 
ity is giving tenants who are members 
of organizations listed on the attorney 
general's list who joined such organ- 
izations unaware of their subversive 
character an opportunity to resign from 
them immediately and remain in the 
projects. The housing authority re- 
quires documentary proof of the resig- 
nation. The authority said the oppor- 
tunity afforded tenants to resign from 
such organizations is in accord with the 
recent United States Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Oklahoma case. In that 
case the court held unconstitutional a 
law requiring a loyalty affidavit because 
it said it was based solely on organiza- 
tional membership regardless of a per 
son’s knowledge concerning the organ 
ization to which he belonged. 

San Antonio 

In San Antonio, translation of the 
attorney general’s list for Spanish speak- 
ing people is proving a real problem, 
according to Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, 
executive director of the housing au 
thority. “It is a near impossibility to 
translate these organization names into 
Spanish, with the possible exception of 
Cervantes Fraternal Society. . . It seems 
to me ... the intent of the certification 
is lost and some applicants must sign 
something ‘blind,’ ” Mrs. McGuire said. 








CHARLES ABRAMS, 

former counsel for the New York City H 
ing Authority and widely known housing 
consultant, was given the 1953 award of ¢ 
New York chapter of the League for Indu 


trial Democracy “for his distinguished service 
to New York City and America in the 1 
portant field of housing.” Nathan Straus, 





former administrator of the United S$ 
Housing Authority, was scheduled to mak 
the presentation Februar 8 at the N 
School t Social Research in New York. 


PAUL M. CAMPBELL, 


a project manager of the Housing Auth 
of the City of Pittsburgh since 1941, has been 
appointed manager of Greenbelt, Mar 


one of the three greenbelt towns, which was 
sold recently to a mutual group (see Decembe 
1952 JourRNAL, page 439). Before going t ¢ 
Pittsburgh housing authority, Mr. Campbell 
was in the housing management field w 
ing with the subsistence homesteads progr. 
the Resettlement Administration, and 
Farm Security Administration. 


MRS. ORA BELLE ROLLOW, 

tenant selection supervisor for the Housing 
Authority of the City of Little Rock, has been 
elected president of the Arkansas Mental 
Health Association. 


JAMES H. INGLIS, 
former director of the Detroit Housing Com- 
mission and later on the staff of the Detr 

held office of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion, has been appointed racing commussiot 

for Michigan by Governor G. Mennen Wil 
liams. Mr. Inglis, who was on the staff 
the Detroit Times at the time he was 
pointed to the racing commissioner post, s 





he hoped to continue his newspaper work 
when racing is not in season. 


CHARLES BLESSING 

will leave the Chicago plan commission to 
accept the post of director of the Detroit city 
plan commission, effective February 15. Mr. 
Blessing was director of planning for the 
Chicago agency. 


DR. ERNEST H. JURKAT 

has joined as a partner the management and 
marketing counsel firm of S. W. Wilkerson in 
Philadelphia. Dr. Jurkat formerly was chiet 
of the market analysis section and was in 
charge of urban studies in the division of 
housing research of the Housing and Ho 
Finance Agency. 


DR. GEORCE W. SNOWDEN 
has been appointed to succeed Roland M. 
Sawyer as minority group housing adviser for 
the Federal Housing Administration. Mr. 
Sawyer is now on the staff of the Pittsburgh 
Housing Association. 

Dr. Snowden came to FHA from the Louisi- 
ana Division of Employment Securit 





GERALD GIMRE 

has been named to the slum clearance ad- 
visory committee of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. Mr. Gimre is chairman of 
NAHO’s Redevelopment Section and the exec- 
utive director of the Nashville Housing Au- 
thority. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS— 
(Continued from page 67) 

Congratulations on the October issue of the Journar. | 
think you have done a real service by collecting together an 
account of major redevelopment undertakings. The editorial 
urging continuous effort in a pioneering venture is most 
timely. . . Would it be possible for us to have 15 or 25 copies 
for a special businessmen’s committee we have to follow up 
redevelopment? 

Frances H. Morton, Executive Secre 
tary, Citizens Planning and Housing 
Association of Baltimore 


AND MORE KIND WORDS. 

After having read the November issue of the Journat, | 
was of the opinion that it was about the best issue ever pub 
lished. At the December meeting of the authority held yester 
day, every one of my commissioners stated that they had read 
it completely for the first time. Congratulations for a job well 
done. 

Joseph H. Lyons, Executive Director, 
Providence Housing Authority 


Mighty nice cover on January 1953 Journat. Mighty inter 
esting story on the schools. 

Walter H. Blucher, Executive Director, 

American Society of Planning Officials 


We are very much interested in the article on the Florida 
housing education program described on page 12 of the Janu 
ary issue of the JournaL oF Housinc. We should like to have 
permission to reproduce it in Wood Construction and Build 
ing Materialist. . . 

I would also appreciate it if we could see some of the school 
text material and if you could give us some additional infor 
mation; namely, what other schools in the country are under 
taking educational courses in housing. Also, can you inform 
us how the home improvements illustrated were financed. 

Findley M. Torrence, Secretary, The Ohio 
{ssociation of Retail Lumber Dealers 


THIS IS NEWS? 

Subject: December JournaL or Houstnc—“Public Rela 
tions” column, reference payments in lieu of taxes. 

This story of yours, payment in lieu of taxes, which you 
classify as news, is correct with one exception—that is, you 
should say old news. 

The commissioners of the Wheeling Housing Authority 
have been doing this for the past ten (10) years, to the tune of 
$48,171.18. 

Old Stuff!!! 


T. E. Ward, Manager, 


Wheeling Housing Authority 


LANDSCAPE DESIGN ARTICLES SUGCESTED 

I have meant to write you before about a suggestion I have 
in mind in connection with the JourNnaL. I do not recall 
that there has been much presentation of the problem of land 
scape design for housing projects. I am not thinking so 
much of the maintenance problem but rather that of design in 
the design of the project in its early stages ... Might even be 
good to consider a whole issue on the subject, including re 
design of existing, but neglected or run-down projects, mainte 
nance programs, project garden clubs, working with tenants, 
etc., etc. 


S. B. Zisman, San Antonio 
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Ss 
PERFECT SASH BALANCE 
for double hung windows 


Diving is an art requiring perfect muscular con- 
trol. Double hung windows are products requir- 
ing perfect sash control for efficient operation. 
Only the UNIQUE Balance provides this control 
with the patented accelerated pitch spiral rod 
construction...renowned for workability and 
dependability the world over. A true counter- 
balance, not a friction device, the UNIQUE Sash 
Balance is fool-proof, rust-proof, and corrosion- 
proof. 


A 
INITIAL COST IS FINAL COST i 


1 
UNIQUE Balances need no readjustment | 
or maintenance. Their first cost is their last. | 
Their permanent strength assures consist- ‘N 
ent lifting power for the life of the sash. 
To architects, contractors, millwork men, 
and housing officials, UNIQUE is a syn- 
onym for sash balance perfection. Sell your 
customers the uninterrupted satisfaction 
which UNIQUE Sash Balances afford. 















Over 100 million in use throughout the world 


UNIQUE BALANCE CO., INC. \ 
25 Bruckner Bivd., Dept. JH-32 


' 
New York 54, N. Y. $ 
Please send me detailed information 
on Unique Balances. S 


a a _Firm 


Address 


Geeta —State 





© 1951 U. B. Co., Inc 
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MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Member: Asphalt Tile Institute 


MATICO (ofl 


SETS PACE IN SMARTER 
ASPHALT TILE STYLING 


It’s gay, it’s new, it’s colorful! It's festive MATICO 
CONFETTI Asphalt Tile — the striking multi-color 
pattern that meets the demands of decorators and 
homeowners alike for smarter floor styling. West- 
ern builders have already found this distinctive, 
low-cost floor covering a valuable aid to home 
sales. And remember, Confetti, like all MATICO 
Asphalt Tile, is fortified with polystyrene plastic for 
bright, enduring colors ...extra toughness and 
resiliency . . . long-lasting wear. And it’s adapt- 
able to many different decorative schemes — in 
homes, offices, commercial buildings and institu- 
tions. Available in 9°’ x 9°’, ¥"’ tiles. 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION O 
P.O. Box 98 
Newburgh, N.Y 
Please send me free sample kit and complete installation data 


on MATICO Confetti. 


Name 





